
































THE CHINESE SIX COMPANIES. 


N an age when the secret decrees of Nihilists 

are followed by deadly execution in the very 
palace of Russia’s Czar, and the “ Internationals” 
spread broadcast in the streets of San Francisco 
incendiary placards mysteriously signed by the 
“Council of 13,” it is unfortunate that such or- 
ganizations as the “Six Companies” of the Chi- 
nese. population in San Fran- 
cisco should remain under the 
stigma put upon them both 
willfully and ignorantly in days 
gone by. Their sphere of ac- 
tion and real authority are so 
generally misunderstood and 
misrepresented that we should 
like to give some outlines of 
their ‘character and duties. 
When we consider how num- 
berless are the benevolent so- 
eieties of yarious European 
nationalities throughout the 
United States, and reflect par- 
ticularly on their prominence 
and influence in California, 
the prejudice against the “ Six 
Companies” is almost’ ludi- 
crous, 

Guilds—what we call trades- 
unions—and social and mer- 
eantile clubs of every deserip- 
tion, are universal in China. 
Natives of one part of the 
great “Middle Kingdom,” liv- 
ing in‘another province for 
purposes of trade, form an as- 
sociation, and have their Ui- 
Kun, or company-house, where 
the members resort for plea- 
sure or business, where they 
can meet their friends, proffer 
hospitality, and in times of 
need and sickness receive help 
and care. This. universal na- 
tional custom gave rise to 
these Ui-Kun, or guild halls, 
in San Francisco, the head- 
quarters of what are called the 
“Six Companies.” They grew 
up naturally in the early days 
of California, when Chinese 
merchants organized not only 
for their own benefit, but for 
the assistance of their poorer 
and newly arrived countrymen. 

It must be.remembered that 
nine-tenths of the Chinese im- 
migrants come from five dis- 
tricts in the neighborhood of 
Kwang-Tung (which we have 
corrupted into Canton). Find- 
ing their way from there as 
best they can to Hong-Kong, 
they take ship for America. 
On arrival in California they 
were subjected to much an- 
noyance from ignorance of 
our language and customs— 
indeed, in many cases were 
unable to understand each 
other. This led intelligent 
Chinese already there to form 
societies, one for the immi- 
grants from each of five dis- 
tricts, and a sixth composed 
of those Chinese from other 
parts of the empire not speak- 
ing these Cantonese dialects. 
When a steamer arrives from 
China, agents from the “Six 
Companies” go aboard, and, 
with the assistance of. the 
ship’s register, sort out the 
emigrants from the different 
districts, enter their names, 
take charge of them and their 
baggage, transport them to 
China-town, and give them 
temporary lodging until situ- 
ations are secured, which the 
companies endeavor to pro- 
vide. So much for sweet 
charity’s sake. Of course 
these men, recipients of their 
countrymen’s bounty, must re- 
imburse all expenses if able 


to do so, and, as @ rule, soon after arrival, they 
join one of these benevolent societies, the fees 
varying from six to twenty-five dollars; but it 
is entirely optional with every individual wheth- 
er or not he becomes a member of these so- 
cieties. There are, however, few Chinamen in 
California unconnected with a company. Mem- 
bership is not only a proof of good standing, but 
confers material advantages, not the least one in 








the eyes of a devout “Celestial” being that his 
company will attend to the transportation of his 
bones.to. China. As far as entirely voluntary and 
benevolent organizations can be, these compapies 
are guardians of the publie peace, and inexorable 
executors of Chinese mercantile law, which is of 
a very high standard ; their jurisdiction in com- 
mercial matters is very similar to that of our 
courts of arbitration. 
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They advance no money, and import no Chi- 
nese; but they serve as reliable intelligence of- 
fices, and as tribunals of petty justice between 
man and man in financial disputes. They have 
arranged with the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Com- 
pany to return no Chinaman to his own country 
who has not received from his company a certifi- 
cate that he leaves no debts behind him. They 
counsel their countrymen in times of excitement 
and trouble, and their procla- 
mations are obeyed with loyal 
respect; but their power is 
purely amoral one. The offi- 
cers of the associations are 
merchants in good standing, 
and the weight of their in- 
fluence is always on the side 
of law and justice, and their 
position that of strict regard 
for American regulations, 
Delegates from the different 
companies form an active 
Board of Management, whose 
judgment in matters of policy 
is generally followed by their 
countrymen. For instance, 
some weeks ago they issued 
an address advising Chinese 
to be particularly circumspect 
in their conduct, and to give 
no cause for complaint dur- 
ing the present state of irri- 
tation; it was also suggested 
that they should remain with- 
in-doors after dark ; and since 
then the “Mongolian rats” 
are rarely to be met with at 
night, even in China-town. 
From convenience it has come 
about that the outside Cau- 
casian world, when seeking to 
employ large numbers of 
Chinese, turn to the “Six 
Companies,” just as a West- 
ern man would write to the 
Immigration Bureau in New 
York to secure information or 
hire “help.” As members of 
a Masonie Lodge help each 
other, so Chinese members 





of the same company show 
brotherly kindness one toward 
another. One who from a life 
spent among them knows the 
truth of what he asserts, says : 
“No people give more in char- 
ity than do the Chinese. They 
help their sick friends pay 
their rent, their arrears, their 
doctors’ bills, the expenses of 
their funeral if they die, and 
many poor men have had 
their passage paid back to 
China when it has become ap- 
parent they ean not recover 
health in this country.” The 
best proof of this is that a 
Chinese beggar is almost un- 
known. A sickly and unfor- 
tunate Chinese, if without 
friends, and in any degree 
worthy, can have help from 
his company, or from funds 
contributed by the respect- 
able and well-to-do merchants. 
And here we append the note 
accompanying a donation from 
some Chinese merchants to a 
fund recently contributed to 
give temporary employment at 
the Park to worthy idle men: 
“Dear Sir,—The Chinese res. 
idents are not unmindful that 
there are many honest work-peo- 
ple here that have families who 
are in need of the necessaries of 
life to keep hunger from their 
homes; and while we are aiding 
our own distreseed countrymen 
to reach the same end your noble 
efforts are aimed at, and not de- 
siring to be exclusive in aiding 
the distressed, we inclose a check, 
the amount to be expended in 
the good work as your judgment 
dictates. We are, with great re- 
spect, yours, respectfully, 
“Curvese MERouants, 
per Fune Pax.” 





We here turn to a con 
sideration of the character 
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of this superior class of Chinese. The expres- 
sion, “better class of Chinese,” is misleading, 
unless qualified by the words, “of those in San 
Francisco.” No representative of the Hong mer- 
chant can be found here, nor ought we to expect it. 
Old Howqua was a type of these merchant princes 
of China, and would sell you one tea cargo or twen- 
ty. Such men rarely emigrate from any country, 
but we can not imagine their doing so from amongst 
so conservative and home-loving a people as the 
Chinese. The Chinese merchants in California 
are intelligent, respectable tradesmen, attracted 
thither from the same cause that has brought so 
many of the white population—the desire to ac- 
cumulate a competence more rapidly than their 
surroundings at home rendered possible. They 
deal principally with their own countrymen, and 
sell by retail or wholesale as desired. They most- 
ly import on their own account, but when buying 
from American houses have the reputation of 
being scrupulously honest, and absolutely “ good” 
for their note. There is no part of the mercan- 
tile cominunity whose business character is high- 
er. Great bargginers, a transaction once 

on, their word is as good as their bond. All debts 
must be cancelled and obligations met at the end 
of the year, otherwise the new year will find a 
black mark against their name on the books of 
their company. 

Of these merchants, some have their families 
with them, and live over their counting-houses. 
Others have smaller quarters back of or over 
their stores, and, like thousands of others of our 
cosmopolitan bachelor population, dine at restau- 
rants. Their shops are their parlors, where they 
serve customers or receive guests, and the imme- 
morial tea-pot, with its accompanying stand of hot 
water to hold the saucerless cups, is as universal as 
the swan-proan, or counting-board. They drink 
tea as we do water, without cream or sugar, and 
offer a cup of the beverage “which cheers but 
not inebriates” as a civilized man extends the 
courtesy of “drinks.” The tea apparatus is as in- 
dispensable an ornament of a room as the Amer- 
ican ice-water pitcher is with us. An upper-class 
Chinese is rarely seen beyond the precincts of 
China-town, except on the sad occasions when he 
accompanies the body of a friend or relative to 
Lone Mountain Cemetery, there to remain during 
the probationary three years required by law be- 
fore the body can be sent back to China. There 
is something peculiarly sad in these foreign fu- 
neral processions. How completely they empha- 
size the saying, “Strangers in a strange land”! 
The corpse is always carried in a hearse, but the 
poorer mourners can not afford hacks, and it is 
no uncommon thing to see them following in an 
express wagon, improvised into a char-a-banc with 
side board seats, whence proceed the fumes of 
punk burned to keep away evil spirits. 

There is no social intercourse between Chinese 
merchants and other residents of San Francisco. 
For many years the Chinese Consulate was exclu- 
sively in charge of an American ; now the Consul- 
General for the United States lives there with his 
wife. The Vice-Consul is an extremely intelligent 
Chinese gentleman, who has three sons at Har- 
vard. Both speak English, and at their New-Year 
season held a reception, which was attended by 
some Americans. 








TWO MAY DAYS. 


In the far Northern forests now 

The mosses sparkle with the dew, 

And grayly lifting to the light 

The bare stems let the sunshine through ; 
The crow flaps heavily away ; 

A cold wind blows before the night. 
Only the May-flower’s spicy scent 

Is to that Northern forest lent, 

The darling of its frosty hour, 

As if a snow-flake turned a flower. 


But here, where from a mighty heaven 
The strong sun falls in radiant showers— 
Here, in these deep Virginia woods, 

The whole world blushes into flowers. 
Magnolias drift their early bloom, 

The redbud lights the solitudes, 

The creamy dogwood bows all day, 

A press of moonbeams stretch away 

Into the dusk, and round me close 

Pansy and violet, rue and rose. 


And yet, so strange the eee: heart, 
So strange, so dark, so blest of things, 
Thrilling the pulses with the stir 

And bubble of mysterious springs, 
That not so pleasant these warms airs, 
This darting cloud of shining wings, 
Nor the lilies’ sudden blaze 

In fire and sweetness round my ways, 
As that gray Northern forest seems, 
Starting to life in homesick dreams. 
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PET SUPERSTITIONS. 


N spite of the contempt with which we 

regard the conduct of the unenlightened, 
who believed in spells, who burned witches 
at the stake, and ducked unoffending be- 
ings in the village pond for the tricks of 
their own imaginations, who saw the devil 
not in their own hearts, but in the skins of 
bats and rabbits walking abroad, yet most 
of us cherish our pet superstitions as we do 
the apple of our eye, and would no more 
think of disregarding them than we would 
the stern mandates of Mrs. Grundy, showing 
that we are not yet released from the servi- 
tude inherited from our ancestors, and not- 





withstanding modern skepticism, have still 
a trace of overbelief in our characters, which 
often crops out in a most inconvenient way ; 
since if we should be out at dinner, and find 
ourselves at the festive board with thirteen, 
that fatal number being our particular béte 
noire, all the nectar and ambrosia of the gods 
would fail to brighten our spirits or whet 
our appetites. One ought to be very certain 
of his escape from the bondage of small su- 
perstitions when he joins the laugh against 
another, for very likely when his ox is gored 
he finds himself no whit braver or wiser than 
his neighbor. But it is too often the case 
that he who would rather starve than sit 
down at table with thirteen, yet ridicules 
the fears of him who trembles at sight of a 
broken mirror, and wonders how a person 
of intelligence can be so childish as to be- 
lieve in the foreshadowing of death by a 
a ] hold accident, that there can 
be any connection between the carelessness 
of a servant and the supernatural world. 
There are many who would feel as if they 
were not giving a child a fair chance in life, 
were omitting a duty, if they failed to carry 
the bantling up stairs before introducing it 
to the lower story; while she who inveighs 
against this innocent practice will never- 
theless continue to wear a garment that she 
happens to put on inside out, rather than 
change it and her luck together, or will sell 
her feather-bed, like Margery Daw, rather 
than risk her chance of good fortune by go- 
ing without something new on Easter-day. 
The person who bows nine times to the new 
moon, persuaded that she will secure a gift 
by her timely courtesies before it is old, oft- 
en treats with scorn the device of her friend 
who cuts her nails on Saturday as a means 
of seeing her trae-love on the morrow. 
Phyllis will not marry a king on Wednes- 
day, but is rather vexed that Corydon ob- 
jects to wed her in the month of May; and 
he who carries a horse-chestnut in his pock- 
et to insure himself against rheumatism is 
the very man who will command his wife to 
rise superior to the silly superstition that a 
piece of work begun on Saturday will never 
be finished. 








EQUAL PAY. 


HAT women, except in the professional 
paths of life, in dramatic, artistic, and 
literary work, are paid sums that are mere 
fractional parts of the wages paid to men, 
is a fact as notorious as it is shameful. It 
is constantly sought to be excused by de- 
claring that women do not take the inter- 
est in their work that men do, do not mean 
to make it the work of their lives, and ac- 
cept it only as the half-way house of mar- 
riage—statements of no value at all, since 
it is idle to expect women to take interest 
in work for which they are underpaid, or to 
make such work the aim and end of their 
lives; and it is not remarkable that they 
look forward to marriage as a path that 
shall lead them out of the land of bondage, 
for in marriage, at any rate, they expect, 
and usually receive, the equivalent for all 
they do, in the happiness they give and take 
—the privilege of loving and being loved. 
If work is done according to the payment 
given, no one has a right to complain. Pay 
@ woman half as well as a man, and if she 
does her work half as well, the bargain is 
only that which human nature leads us to 
expect, and that which, whatever may be 
said of the honesty of the woman, has a de- 
gree of equity about it half excusing it. 

It is frequently averred, moreover, that 
there is really no occupation that is not 
open to women if they choose to take it 
up. But it may be said in reply that most 
of these occupations being open to them 
only on the terms of half pay, so to say, the 
situation is but little better than if they 
were still closed. Half pay can command 
only a low order of talent, and the house- 
keeper’s saying that “servants starved will 
steal” can be applied to higher grades of 
work than kitchen service. 

Any one investigating the subject of wo- 
men’s wages would be astonished at the 
truth respecting them; for while some are 
of sufficient amount, others are pitiful and 
contemptible, and, in view of the nature of 
the service, disgraceful. Take the example 
of sick-nurses—not such nurses as the im- 
mortal Mesdames Gamp and Prigg, but those 
who bring more than a moderate degree of 
education in their business and refinement 
in their manners into the sick-room, to fill 
the most faithful service and perform the 
most unpleasant duties. While the nurse 
who comes into a lady’s family at the call 
of unusual sickness receives fifteen dollars 
a week, if thoroughly accomplished in her 
work, and twenty if the case be one requir- 
ing a more than common stress and strain 
on her part, yet the same work in a hospi- 
tal, or any institution of that nature, gives 
the woman not a quarter of that sum. 

But when one really does meet with wo- 
men underpaid and unfaithful, one feels 
that it is not they who are to be blamed 








for service poorly rendered, but the state 
of society which gives them poverty and 
want to such extent that they undertake 
work on such terms, and then fail to pay 
the debt with honor. 

Let equal pay with that given men be 
openly promised and honestly paid to wo- 
men for the same work, and quite another 
class will be found ready to take it in hand, 
and to do it exactly as well. We have long 
been accustomed, for instance, to a certain 
shibboleth as to the superiority of male 
cooks; but those who employ male cooks 
do not pay them three dollars or five dol- 
lars a week; they pay them twelve hun- 
dred or fifteen hundred dollars a year, and 
yet larger sums, entitle them chefs de cuisine, 
and allow them servants of theirown. Yet 
we venture to say that if such situations 
were advertised as open to women with such 
salary, it would be no uncouth maids-of-all- 
work who would put themselves forward 
to take them, slurring their weights and 
measures, burning their crusts, and serving 
their meats sodden, but women who are ac- 
complished and superior housekeepers, who 
know every turn in the fine art of cookery, 
and who would as lief cook for twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year, in a kitchen with every 
modern appliance, and with the under-maids 
and scullions for drudgery always afforded 
the male cook, as keep house for wealthy 
people at three hundred dollars a year, or 
keep school for the town children at no 
more, or take in sewing, or do worse work 
at home for nothing but clothes, and few 
at that. And when such women took it, 
the work would be done faultlessly. 

It seems only the plain truth of simple 
syllogism to say that equal pay will bring 
about equal excellence of work. It is only 
the law of balances. They are few who 
love to labor just for the sake of labor, or 
will do their best in the face of injustice. 
The plant denied the sun will bleach and 
wither; denied the rain, will droop and die; 
and the sun and rain of work are the just 
payment received for doing it—payment in 
love or payment in money, at any rate view- 
ed and accepted as due meed ; and the work 
must, at any rate, show the withering effect 
of the absence of that nourishment. 

The plea, finally, that the man has a fam- 
ily to support, has nothing to do with the 
case; the woman may have one too, for all 
the payer of her wages knows. But wheth- 
er she has or not, neither he nor she is 
paid for having or for not having families, 
but for doing work; and if there is no dif- 
ference in the quality of the work, then 
there should be no difference in the pay; 
and if if is not done well enough by one, 
somebody else can be found who could do 
it better. 





THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 


IHERE are people in the world who 
have made such a study of the art of 
questioning that their victims are almost 
unconscious of being catechized, and rather 
fancy they are vouchsafing information of 
their own sweet wills and at their own dis- 
cretion, though oftener they are unaware 
of imparting any facts whatever: a leading 
remark adroitly administered has been 
known to work miracles in bringing the 
private affairs of others to the surface. 
These subtle questioners will not only dis- 
cover the amount for which your house is 
mortgaged, the codicil to your will, your 
disagreements with your mother-in-law, 
your balance at the bank, your age, or your 
early disappointment before you married 
Mr. Smith, but all the little details of your 
household; your troubles with Bridget, 
your failures in the kitchen, or your domes- 
tic economies; whatever you would prefer 
to keep hidden, that they will ferret out 
with a fatal facility, from a false tooth to a 
piratical grandfather. Naturally there are 
a great many bunglers in the art, who put 
you on your guard at once, and give you 
time to build defenses and fashion evasions 
to exclude them from the privacy of your 
bed and board; but even these may hope to 
improve by constant practice, and by giving 
their whole mind to the task, though it 
would appear as if one must be born with a 
native bias in order to become so accom- 
plished as to seem to follow when he leads 
the way. It was said of SypNEY SMITH 
that he could extract from another in five 
minutes not only all that other meant to 
tell, but all he meant to conceal; yet his 
object was doubtless to acquaint himself 
with human nature, not with the petty cir- 
cumstances by which it may be surrounded. 
All knowledge is either useful or ornament- 
al, but it passes the understanding of man 
to conceive to what possible use the pro- 
fessional querist could apply all the infor- 
mation that she wrests from her neighbors, 
or what decorative purpose it would serve. 
Perhaps there is no subject upon which she 
exercises her ingenuity so industriously as 
the age of those members of the human 


family with whom she comes in contact; . 








compared to her, the census-taker shows an 
absolute indifference of the matter. It is 
wonderful what fascination it has for her; 
what pains she will take to surprise you 
into a revelation; how agile she is in jump- 
ing at conclusions; how exact in putting 
two and two together. NEwTon read the 
law of gravitation in the fall of the apple 
with no more certainty than she reads the 
secret which you fondly believe to be 
wrapped in obscurity, in the evasions that 
fall from your lips, in the confidences which 
her art of questioning elicits. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresronpEnr. } 


heer principal novelty at present is the revival 
of the polonaise. Properly speaking, this 
has never totally disappeared, but it had changed 
its name, and also somewhat its appearance. But 
now it has re-appeared openly in its former shape, 
with a separate skirt. There are only a few slight 
changes in the form. The polonaises of the pres- 
ent are made extremely long, even longer than 
the skirt, the bottom being turned up on the out- 
side to form capricious revers, disposed in various 
ways, and nearly always unequal on the two sides 
(the right and left). Moreover, one side of the 
skirt is always left entirely uncovered in front 
when the polonaise does not open entirely over 
the front of the skirt. The latter is most fre- 
quently pleated from top to bottom, if not all 
around, at least on the bottom and on the side 
which is disclosed. 

When it is desired to have the general appear- 
ance of such a toilette without the double ex- 
pense of the skirt and polonaise, the process is as 
follows: Suppose that the toilette is intended 
to have the air of being composed of a skirt en- 
tirely pleated, perpendicularly, and of a polonaise 
opening to show the left side of the skirt almost 
from the waist to the bottom. In this case we be- 
gin by making a round skirt (for a short costume) 
of heavy muslin. On the left side of the skirt is 
set a breadth of the material pleated perpendicu- 
larly, and on each side of this breadth on the bot- 
tom of the skirt a flounce of the same material 
pleated like the breadth. The polonaise, which 
is extremely long, is draped to show the flounce, 
and the left front breadth of the polonaise is 
omitted, while the right breadth is slightly pleat- 
ed, horizontally, and fastened on the of the 
pleated breadth which represents the skirt. In 
a word, all the parts of the skirt that are hidden 
by the polonaise are made of heavy muslin. 

The feminine toilette has so long been deprived 
of satin that it is difficult to resolve to renounce 
this material, although we are entering on the sea- 
son when formerly neither satin nor velvet was 
worn, A sort of summer satin, called satin de 
Chine, has been manufactured, of which the trim- 
mings and all the mixtures with figured goods are 
made, These are numerous at present. There 
is a host of brocaded goods of silk and wool in 
Pompadour or Japanese designs (the two styles 
that fashion prefers at this moment), which are 
used either in the shape of trimmings for plain 
dresses, or else as the principal part of the dress, 
in combination with satin de Chine. The same 
combinations apply to the toilettes of little girls, 
which are composed of two different materials, 
and are trimmed at least with figured goods when 
the material is plain, and with plain goods when 
the material is figured. As to little boys, their 
dress is almost a uniform. From the moment 
they walk until the age of four or five years they 
wear the English dress, loose and pleated. When 
they leave this off, they wear with their trousers 
a jacket of the same material, rather long, and 
closed in front; no vest is worn before the age 
of eight or ten. Besides this jacket, they wear 
short blouses confined at the waist by a belt. 
The bonnets of little girls are in all points simi- 
lar to those worn by their mothers, showing the 
same diversity and the same eccentricity. Little 
boys wear a felt or straw hat with round or en- 
tirely flat crown. Little girls wear no wrappings, 
except as a protection from cold. As soon as the 
temperature becomes warm, they go out of doors 
without either sacque or mantle. The fashion for 
little girls of wearing the hair flowing loosely down 
the back not only lasts, but is growing in favor. 

It is well known that deep lace flounces are no 
longer worn, which is unfortunate for their pos- 
sessors, To utilize these flounces, sew two of 
them together on the straight sides, and conceal 
the seam under a row of galloon of jet or irides- 
cent beads, then take up several pleats here and 
there in the r row of lace to fit this scarf to 
the figure of the wearer, and in adjusting it fast- 
en it with several pins at different points. When 
the flounces are very long, the scarf is crossed in 
front under a bouquet of flowers, and is fastened 
behind on the skirt under a large bow. 

red, and still more red—such is the device 

of fi for the summer. Does fashion wear 
the livery of the party which is in power? This 
is hardly probable: let us believe it coincidence 
rather than adulation. Dresses for réunions (for 
these are very frequent at present) are almost all 
partially of this color. Sometimes a dress of old- 
es, satin has a long habit basque of 
rocaded silk with ruby ground; again, a dress 
of light olive satin is covered with a long redin- 
gote of red satin. Straw bonnets trimmed with 
red feathers are no longer noticeable, so much 
are they seen everywhere. Moreover, red figures 
as an accessory in all the toilettes in which it is 
not desirable to give ita large part. Surah (very 
heavy silk, but serge-like and very supple) is also 
gaining universal success. It is used for under- 
skirts, and is combined with light woollen goods, 
while the majority of mantelets are also made of 
it. The woollen goods which will be most gener- 
ally worn is nun’s cloth; this is a smooth cloth 
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made of very fine wool, and almost transparent. 
It is manufactured in all shades, and is combined 
with brocaded silk, but above all with plain Su- 
rah of the same color. A novel detail which is 
very likely to spread is that of puffing the sleeves 
at the armhole. Short sleeves are made in this 
way, as are dresses worn in the daytime, and 
composed of two materials, one of wool, the oth- 
er of silk, the long sleeves of wool being sur- 
mounted by short puffed sleeves, At present 
this is called the Diane de Poitiers or Henri II. 
sleeve. But this needs closer inspection, for the 
celebrated leg-of-mutton or gigot sleeves which 
our grandmothers wore almost half a century 
ago looked just the same, as their portraits bear 
witness. Apropos of sleeves, it should be added 
that, however short, the gloves should a/mos¢ join 
them. This is ugly—extremely ugly ; but fashion 
decrees that the arm of a lady should no longer 


be seen, 

Shall I be permitted to speak of an exception- 
al fashion among others? It will be necessary, 
if only for the purpose of not wholly ignoring it. 
Dresses are made of silk, satin, or taffeta, painted 
by hand. Each breadth, each piece of the dress, 
is cut by the dress-maker, and put into the hands 
of the painter, who ornaments it with designs of 
flowers, scattered bouquets, or garlands, adapting 
these to each breadth and each piece. It will 
readily be comprehended what novel and various 
effects can be obtained in this fashion. The de- 
signs are no longer cut from the piece, but are 
specially executed on each piece of the skirt, cor- 
sage, and sleeves, The greatest degree of ele- 
gance is found in the painted silks, The first 
dress of this kind was made for Sara Bernhardt, 
at a cost of six hundred dollars. If this fashion 
lasts, that of symbols will doubtless be revived. 
Orange blossoms will be painted on the dress of 
a bride, seabieuses on that of a widow, violets on 
the dress of a lady with pretensions to modesty, 
and so on. Exmetixe Raymonp, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBE. 


HE children’s wardrobe illustrated on our dou- 
ble page, and of which cut paver patterns are 
published, is made up of two pretty little dresses 
auitable for either summer or winter, according 
to the material used. That shown on the first 
figure is a sacque dress made of plaid wool, with 
a kilt flounce and a sash of the same. For mak- 
ing such woollen dresses a lining is necessary in 
the waist, and this lining is represented in the 
pattern. The wool goods may then be laid plain 
on the lining, or else it may first be stitched in 
wide box pleats, as shown in the illustration. 
Two wide pleats are in the back, and three down 
the front of the waist. The flounce is then made 
almost deep enough for a skirt, is laid in kilt 
pleats, and sewed to the sacque waist. The sash 
conceals the seam that joins the flounce to the 
waist. When Scotch gingham, seersucker, per- 
cale, or white muslin dresses are made by this 
pattern, the lining is omitted, and the flounce may 
be either gathered or pleated. The pleats down 
the front and back of the sacque may also be va- 
ried, as some prefer several narrow box pleats or 
the merest ticks. Creamy white mull and French 
nansook are used for the nicest sacque dresses, 
and the flounce is of cream white embroidery 
done on soft mull. The gingham dresses are es- 
pecially pretty in small plaids or narrow stripes 
of blue and white, piped with solid red calico, and 
trimmed with open-worked Hamburg embroidery. 
Dark navy blue, gray, garnet, white, and peacock 
blue flannels that cost 50 cents a yard are made 
in this sacque shape, and bordered with white 
braid, or else with dark red piping. Light quali- 
ties of repped piqué are also made by this pat- 
tern, and worn with a twilled silk sash of dark 
solid color, or else of blue and green Scotch plaid. 
When wool of very light weight is desired for 
these dresses, white French bunting with blue or 
red polka dots is chosen, and worn with a bunt- 
ing sash the color of the dots. The pattern of 
this dress is used for both boys and girls, though 
boys discard it when they are three or four years 
old, and wear kilts with jackets, while girls con- 
tinue to wear sacque dresses until they are five 
or six years of age. 

The suit illustrated on the second figure, con- 
sisting of a kilt skirt and jacket, is intended for 
boys only. It is made up of white repped piqué 
er buff linen, or heavy checked linens for wash 
dresses, while woollen suits made by this pattern 
are of the English homespun cloths, lightly wov- 
en and rough in surface, and in quaint shades 
of brown, forming ¢hecks or stripes, or else of 
Cheviots in blocks of two shades of gray, or per- 
haps in the quaint mixtures of blue or brown, 
with occasional threads of red. The kilt skirt is 
attached to an under-waist, and is so thick and 
warm that it requires very little beneath it, and 
it then hangs close to the figure. The jacket is 
of simple shape, with a stylish broad collar and a 
simulated vest. In some cases the vest is basted 
to the fronts of the pattern, and the whole cut in 
one; in others, the vest is merely outlined by 
trimming. Navy blue flannel suits made in this 
way are bound with white or black braid, or else 
the edges are stitched by machine. 


POINTED BASQUE WITH SKIRT PIECE, SHIRRED OVER- 
SKIRT, AND ROUND SKIRT. 


The graceful dress with pointed basque and 
skirt piece illustrated on page 316, and of which 
a cut paper pattern is published, is one of the fa- 
vorite designs for light summer silk dresses, 
foulards, Louisines, Surahs, and buntings. The 
basque is sloped upward on the hip from the 
sharply pointed front, and has a postilion back. 
The skirt piece attached to it is rounded in front 
in the way now so popular, and fits the hips 
smoothly, instead of being wrinkled and bunched 
as paniers are. When completed the effect is 
that of a demi-polonaise, and though most often 





worn with an elaborately trimmed skirt like that 
in the picture, this skirted basque is very hand- 
some when used with a plain full demi-trained 
skirt with full flowing back breadths, The round 
skirt illustrated is of plain silk covered as far as 
is visible by knife-pleatings and a deep box-pleat- 
ing. The over-skirt is shirred down the middle 
of the front, and curved to correspond with the 
skirted piece of the basque. The quaint puffed 
trimming on the front of the basque is one of 
the revivals of old styles that are now so popu- 
lar; similar puffing is on the sleeves. Suits of 
this kind are shown in dark blue or brown fou- 
lards dotted with white or with red, and the fringe 
used for trimming is of the two colors in the fou- 
lard. White foulard with black or blue spots is 
also used for midsummer dresses. Instead of 
using fringe, many modistes trim these dresses 
with long narrow loops of foulard lined with silk 
or satin of a contrasting color ; thus blue is lined 
with red, and the Turkish red patterns are lined 
with blue. 

The Surah silks so much used by the modistes 
are imported by only a few merchants, and the 
supply is limited. Those with heavy twill and 
rich gloss cost from $2 to $2 75 a yard, and are 
shown in black, dark colors, and pale tints. An 
American twilled silk of the quality that ladies’ 
neck-ties are made of is preferred by many, as it 
is of lighter weight than the imported Surahs, and 
is sold for $1 50 a yard. 


NEW BONNETS, 


Fresh developments in millinery are shown at 
the latest openings of imported bonnets sent out 
from Paris after the styles of the season are defi- 
nitely settled. Two shapes prevail in these hats— 
first, the gypsy, with a slight poke shape for the 
brim, and second, a novelty in small bonnets, viz., 
the close coronet bonnet, which is a small close 
cottage shape, with a coronet standing around 
the brim, clinging to the head, and framing the 
face. This coronet is of chip, and may be plain 
or covered with satin or with lace, and serves 
usually as a background for flowers. It is very 
handsome in the new satin straws, with a wreath 
of pansies on the coronet, or else a poppy wreath 
just back of the coronet. Lace and satin bon- 
nets have beaded coronets of jet, or pearl, or else 
cashmere beads; the croyn is then beaded to 
match, and the space between is covered with 
pleatings of lace, or else with a lace scarf. 

The gypsy bonnets have a small poke brim 
which shows the parting of the front hair, al- 
though the bonnet is worn very far forward. The 
low double coils and plaits of hair that are now 
so fashionable suit this gypsy bonnet, as the back 
of the crown rests easily upon the low coil. All 
face trimmings detract from the simple style of 
this bonnet, but the richest velvet of pale blue, 
heliotrope, or poppy red is used for lining the 
brim, and this may be edged with very narrow 
lace, gilt braid, or else a row of large beads di- 
rectly on the brim. The trimming sweeps round 
the crown closely, and consists, perhaps, of a sin- 
gle long, very full ostrich plume and a tiny clus- 
ter of flowers low behind the ear. Indeed, the 
flowers now used are so large that a single flower 
is generally all that is needed, as, for instance, a 
white gypsy has a pale sky blue plume held by 
one large and velvet-like pansy; the purple of 
this pansy is almost blue, and with its bits of pale 
yellow the combination with the blue of the plume 
is very quaint and pretty. Pale blue velvet edged 
with the narrowest gold-lace lines the brim of this 
bonnet, and the strings are the new tape-bordered 
gros grain ribbon of the same blue shade. Soft 
satin duchesse or brocaded ribbon trims some 
gypsies, while one of black chip faced with wide 
gold braid has a scarf of black net dotted with 
gold beads, and held by Marshal Neil roses. Pale 
heliotrope velvet makes a beautiful lining for 
pokes that are trimmed with heliotrope flowers of 
both light and dark shades, and a wide barbe of 
white lace. The new salmon red velvet lines the 
brim of a Leghorn bonnet that is trimmed with 
a white point Raguse lace barbe held by two 
golden pansies. Fancy Tuscan braids in lace-like 
patterns so open that the bonnet has to be lined 
through with silk are also made up in these shapes, 
and when trimmed handsomely cost $50 each. 

One of the novel fancies on imported dress 
bonnets is that of having pearl-beaded appliqué 
embroidery on velvet crowns for chip bonnets; 
for instance, on heliotrope velvet, with point d’ An- 
gleterre barbes for trimming, held by pearl pins. 
The cashmere beads of large size are also now 
used for edging brims in the way jet beads have 
been worn, and the smaller beads are then set in 
loops on black lace crowns. 

The new point laces called d’ Angleterre and Ra- 

se are considered more elegant than the Lan- 
guedoe or Breton, though they do not profess to 
be anything more than machine-made laces, and 
are sold for about $2 a yard in trimming widths. 
These have very fine irregular meshes that imi- 
tate those of round point, and are only partly 
covered by large flower designs strewn about in 
clusters, while the large scalloped edge is formed 
by a vine. The hand-painted laces are imported 
at great expense, a single barbe costing often $25, 
and serving only as strings, or for a very small 
part of the trimming. Some of these combine 
the palest shades of rose pink, olive green, and 
pale blue, while others have the richest cashmere 
colors, mingling old gold, blue, and red. 

Lace bonnets of plain lace, either black or 
white, when not beaded heavily, have first a fine 
knife-pleating set on the outside of the brim of 
the lace frame. Just hack of this a wreath of 
large flowers without foliage is grouped, then a 
lace scarf or fichu is laid over the flowers as if 
veiling them, and drawn so closely as to seem to 
crush them. The ends of the scarf or fichu form 
the strings, and the middle droops over the crown. 
In white lace bonnets there is sometimes a regu- 
lar crown covered with a rosette made of row 
after row of the pleated lace. The tiny bunch of 
flowers below the left ear is the only trimming, 








unless a long pin with large gold head is thrust 
into the lace. 

The Spanish lace bcnne‘s approach more near- 
ly the design of the Sy anish mantilla. They are 
made of one very lorg black scarf very lightly 
mounted on a frame which is really only a wire 
bar across the front and below where the crown 
shouldbe. This bar is covered with a row of large 
gold beads. A bunch of roses is behind the left 
ear, and another bunch catches the scarf together 
low on the breast. Red and yellow nasturtiums 
with velvet petals, crimped transparent poppies, 
and double hollyhocks are among the flowers used 
on black lace bonnets. Gold-lace is sewed in two 
or three rows across the ends of black net strings. 

Among the new ribbons those entirely of gilt 
threads, making a sort of cloth of gold, are the 
most elegant for Tuscan and lace bonnets. Yel- 
low satin ribbon with palm leaves brocaded upon 
it is also used for strings, and there are many of 
twilled silk doubled, and tied in a long-looped bow 
below the crown. 

«Very picturesque round hats of white chip have 
the wide brim bordered with daisies, and turned 
up directly in front, where a satin bow holds it. 
Turbans and Gainsboroughs rival the gypsy as 
hats for young ladies. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Krnor; and Messrs. Lorp & TayLor; and 
A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





- PERSONAL. — 


Mr. Ropert J. Livineston, of this city, has 
for several years past given a prize to each of 
the three newsboys who save the largest sums. 
The first of the successful competitors saved $15, 
the next $12 50, the next $12 15. The News- 
boys’ Lodging-House in Duane Street has a sav- 
ings-bank for the boys, one hundred and thirty- 
six of whom save an aggregate of $232 53. An 
institution of kindred character to the News- 
boys’ Lodging-House is under construction up 
town. It is to be built at the sole expense of 
Miss CaTHERINE WOLFE, @ lady as conspicuous 
for the munificence of her charities as she is for 
the unostentatious manner in which they are 
bestowed. 

—Mrs. Ex-President Tyter, according to a 

ragraph in the Philadelphia Press, is now an 
nmate of a convent in Georgetown. For some 
years she resided at the Louise Home—an insti- 
tution for ladies who were in times past in posi- 
tions of affluence and influence. 

—The two sons of the Prince of Wales, AL- 
BERT Victor and Gores, have been promoted 
to the rank of midshipmen. With this official 
advancement it is consolatory to know that their 
pay will be increased from one shilling to one 
and ninepence a day. 

—Queen Victoria has sent to Mr. 8. C. Ha 
a check for three hundred guineas, and asked 
for his portrait. 

—Good old Mrs. Carwertne Roserts, of 
North Alfred, Maine, celebrated her one-hun- 
dredth birthday on the 9th of April. She is in 
good health, and in enjoyment of all her facul- 
ties, except that her hearing is somewhat im- 
paired. She is bright and cheerful, likes com- 
pany, and converses intelligently. 

—BIsMARCK is growing more and more prac- 
tical. Not long since he remarked that princes of 
the blood royal had begun to take up with other 
than the military calling. People wondered to 
whom he meant to refer. He alluded to Kari 
Turopor, Duke of Bavaria, who has just re- 
ceived the title of M.D. from the Bavarian state 
authorities. The duke passed a strict medical 
examination, and is now fully admitted to prac- 
tice as a physician. 

—The Princess Vicovaro Cenct, daughter of 
Mr. LortLuarp Spencer, of this city, who has 
just been appointed lady of honor to the Queen 
of Italy, is the first American woman who has 
enjoyed this distinction at the Italian court. 
Prince Vicovaro CEnct is said to be a lineal de- 
scendant and the present representative of the 
historic family rendered memorable by the tra- 
gic fate of Beatrick CENCI. 

—The first volume of Kossutn’s memoirs, 
just about to be published, will show, it is said, 
that Napoteon III., on summoning him to Paris 
in 1859, offered him naturalization and a Sena- 
torship. While — these, Kossutu agreed 
to use his influence in favor of France and Sar- 
dinia in the impending war, whereby he offend- 
ed Mazzini, Victor Hvueo, and the French re- 
publicans. 

—Mrs. Dinan MuLock CRaIk, the authoress, 
is now on a visit to Rome with her husband, 
who is the editor of Macmillan’s Magazine. Mrs. 
Cralk is described in a letter to the Hvening Post 
as “‘a not elderly, but more than middle-aged 
woman, thoroughly English in her appearance. 
She is not handsome, but has loving gray eyes, 
and dresses plainly in black silk or velvet. She 
speaks French very well, and a little Italian ; and 
armed thus, she went about to some of the many 
receptions of Rome, where, if you have not two 
or three languages at command, you may often 
be embarrassed. She lives about ten miles from 
London, and will soon return thither, but both 
she and her husband are so pleased with Rome 
that they say it shall not be their last visit. She 
will not disdain to imitate other travellers, and 
throw her pennies and glass tumbler in the 
Fountain of Trevi as an augury of return.” 

—The true point of being the bride of a Con- 

ressman was manifested a few days since at 

ashivgton, when it became known that the 
House Committee on Appropriations, of which 
Mr. Hisster CLYMER is a member, proposed to 
pons to his bride a handsome marriage gift 
ring the names of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

—ELizanetu SmiTH, formerly of Delphi, Indi- 
ana, died recently at the age of ninety-four. She 
is spoken of by the Journal, of that place, as of a 
proud and aristocratic family, and was a school- 
mate of James BUCHANAN, and, had fortune fa- 
vored, would have been the lady of the White 
House. The wedding clothes were prepared, the 
day set, and preparations made, when by some 
cause never revealed the match was broken bya 
solemn pledge that neither would ever marry—a 
pledge that was sacredly kept. 

—A Washington correspondent of the Troy 
Times expresses surprise to find that FREDERICK 
DovuGLass was hardly regarded as a representa- 
tive man among the colored folks at the capital. 
His sympathies are said to be, to a certain in- 
eradicable extent, with the proud white blood 





of his father. He is unlike his mother’s race in 
many essential particulars. His wife, however, 
is a full-blooded negress, and, it is reported, has 
never learned to read or write. He engaged 
himself to her when in bondage, she being a free 
negress of the same neighborhood, and after his 
escape a sentiment of honor led him back to 
marry her. He seems greatly attached to her. 
It is always interesting to meet and to talk with 
Mr. Doverass. His grand head is now thickly 
covered with snow-white hair, and the years 
begin to tell upon him in other ways. 

—Miss Yoneez, the author, is now fifty-seven 
years old, and devoted to religious work. The 
profits of Daisy Chain, amounting to $10,000, she 
used in building a missionary college at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, while a large portion of those 
derived from The Heir of Redelyffe went to the 
equipment of the late Bishop SkLwyn’s mission- 
ary schooner, the Southern Cross. 

—The Rev. Mr. Brooks, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, is the happy possessor of an umbrella 
that is fifty years old. It is made of green silk, 
with a white border, is in an excellent state of 

reservation, and will yet outlive many umbrel- 
as of more recent manufacture. It has not yet 
experienced the uses of adversity. Perhaps it 
has found tongues in trees, books in the her. 
Mr. Brooks, sermons in old umbrellas, and good 
in pretty much everything. 

—Mr. WILLIAM naw offers to give Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, $25,000 toward building a 
homeopathic hospital in that city; and Mr. WILL- 
1AM WILSON, an eccentric old Georgian, who died 
recently in Newton County, left his estate, worth 
$10,000, to his former slaves. 

—The London Standard, alluding to Mr. Suter, 
recently defeated for Parliament, describes him 
as “the incapable inheritor of an illustrious 
name, who never opened bis mouth in the House 
but to yawn.” 

—A somewhat independent man is Pére Dr- 
DON, the eloquent Dominican preacher, whose 
Advent sermons were put a stop to by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris for the freedom with which he 
discussed the divorce question, and for other 
outspokenness. It was said that he had been 
summoned to Rome to furnish explanations as 
to his utterances. The statement is incorrect. 
He goes to Rome of his own accord, not in obe- 
dience to any summons, having contemplated 
the journey for more than a year. 

—Among the wives of members of the pres- 
ent House of Representatives, Mrs. SPRINGER is 
spoken of as a woman of unusual accomplish- 
ments and Christian graces. She is the daugh- 
ter of the late CALVIN Router, one of the pioneer 
Methodist preachers of the West. 

—Mrs, Roesvck is preparing a biography of 
her late husband, the well-known member for 
Sheffield. 

—This is the first anecdote we have read of 
JEFFERSON Davis.’ During the war Mr. Davis 
one night visited ‘“‘ the front,’ and was at once 
assailed by Bos Toomss, of Georgia. Said Bos, 
“Mr. President, I am a brigadier-general, and 
senior in rank to Brigadier-General McLaws, 
yet he has ten thousand men under his com- 
mand, while I have but Gne thousand.” “Is 
that so?” said J.D. ‘I will rectify it at once.” 
And that very hour he commissioned McLaws 
a eo. 

—Mr. FLETCHER, the father of the author of 
Kismet, says he would rather see his daughter 
“married to an American blacksmith possessing 
the attributes ofa true man than to any scion of 
the British nobility lacking them.” 

—During his late great political canvass in 


Scotland, Mr. GLapstTong, while in Edinburgh, 
attended church three times on one Sunday. In 
the morning he went to St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
and partook of the Communion, and also to St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, and in the afternoon 


to St. Cuthbert’s Established Church, when the 
Rev. Dr. McGreeor preached. 

—Miss NEILson, who has been playing one of 
the most successful engagements in her profes- 
sional career, will, it is said, be worth nearly 
$1,000,000 at the end of this season. The pres- 
ent engagement will net her about 365,000. Her 
profits in this country are all invested in Amer- 
ican securities, When in Buffalo, not long ago, 
she stepped into a bank and bought nearly 
$15,000 in four per cents; thence to the tele- 
graph office, and telegraphed an order for $5000 
of Erie seconds. Within ten days these ad- 
vanced four per cent., and she hastened to buy 
a second lot. Miss NeiLson is the wealthiest 
actress of the time. Indeed, it may be doubt- 
ed if any actress who ever trod the stage has so 
large an income from investments as she has, 
Next to Miss NEILson, probably Miss CRABTREE 
(‘“‘ Lotta’) is the richest lady in the dramatic 
profession. 

—We learn from a friend in London that the 
acting of Miss Genevieve Warp in Forget Me 
Not, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, has elee- 
trified the people of that metropolis, from the 
Prince and Princess of Wales down to the com- 
monest of commoners. The Prince has evinced 
the highest interest in the personations of Miss 
Warp. The play will be produced in this city 
early in the coming autumn, and will have the 
advantage of Miss Kats Patrison’s acting as 
Alice Verney, which is pronounced to be a most 
artistic performance. Before Miss WARD leaves 
Lendon she will appear in a French play, being 
as familiar with that language as she is with her 
native tongue. 

—Miss Em1Ly Farrurvutt, whose visit to this 
country in 1872 is well remembered in literary 
and philanthropic circles, comes hither again in 
September next, for the purpose of delivering a 
lecture on *“‘ Modern Extravagance: its Cause 
and Cure.”? This lecture has been delivered in 
England and Scotland with the greatest success, 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Lord Mayor of London, the Lord Provosts 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Bishop of Man- 
chester, the Dean of Chester, Sir CaanLes DILKE, 
and other persons of distinction having on dif- 
ferent occasions officiated as chairmen. The 
press is unanimous in testifying to the pith and 
point of the lecture, and the exceedingly effective 
manner of its delivery. The North British Mail, 
in alluding to it, says: ‘‘ Miss FairHruLw’s quiet, 
unemotional touches at the times when she talks 
to you, the facility with which she, seemingly 
unconscious of the fact, changes the conversation 
from politics to the Church, and the Church to 
literature, literature to the drama, and clothing 
all in words as sunny as her smile, show that 
she is no stranger to any class of society, and is 
as well versed in the gay and dazzling scenes as 
in those connected with the highest literature, 
science, and art.’’ 
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F 4 " run with cream-colored silk floss, and are filled with 

Window-Curtains, Figs. 1-4. colored silk, using for the flowers pink, blue, and yel- 
Tue foundation for the curtain Fig. 1 is worked | low silk in several shades, and for the vines green 
in straight netting with medium-sized thread, and | silk floss. The seam made by setting on the border 
is trimmed with the border Fig. 2 and the edging | is covered with silk cord. The edge is finished with 
Fig. 3. These designs are darned in point de | olive-colored gimp, and the bottom with bullion fringe 
toile with similar thread. The curtain is trimmed | besides. The upper part, which is fastened to a 
on the front and bottom with button-hole stitch | carved pole by means of rings, is trimmed with a 
scallops, and the projecting netted ground is cut | fringe of olive worsted and silk tassels. The portiére 
away. The foundation is also ornamented with | is draped on the sides with cords of the same color, 
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figures worked in 
point de toile. The 
curtain band is 
worked in netting, 
and is ornamented 
with similar figures 
in point de toile. 
The lambrequin of 
woollen reps in a 
color to match the 
furniture is border- 
ed on the bottom 
with deep bullion 
fringe, ornamented 
as shown by the il 
lustration with silk 
tassels of the same 
color. The — lam. 
brequin is draped 
on the sides with 
worsted cords, fin- 


finished on the ends 
with tassels, and 
trimmed with passe- 
menterie rosettes. 





Curtain or Por- - 
tiere Bands, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
THe curtain band 
Fig. 1 is made of 
thick bronze-colored 
sik cord, which is 
run crosswise through 
a wooden mould cov- 
ered with similar 
silk. The ends are 
joined, and are fin- 
ished with a long tas- 
sel of silk of the 
same color, which is 





Fig. 1.—Nerrzp Winpow- ished on the ends oe with gre- 
Curtaty.—|[See Figs. with tassels of The isiaiteadia: Weel 
2 and 3.] worsted and silk of Fig. 2 i Peer 
the same _ color. thek A be Fig. 4.—Darnep Net 
The curtain pole, to which the curtain and lambre- og Tt RE he Ticediaiien Wibeliane 
silk cord. The ends Wixpow-Currain, 


quin are fastened by means of rings, is of carved 
black-walnut. 

The curtain Fig. 4 is made of white wash net, 
which is darned with coarse cotton. The front and 
bottom of the curtain are edged in button-hole stitch, 
The curtain band of tulle is darned with cotton in 
the same manner, The lambrequin and upper cur- 
tain are of woollen reps, and the former is embroid- 
ered in satin and tent stitch with silk of the same 
color, and bordered on the bottom with fringe. Cur- 
tain pole of carved wood, 


are run crosswise 

through a wooden mould covered with similar silk, 
and trimmed with long tassels, composed of coarse 
silk strands and grelots, 





Remedy for Gum on Cherry-Trees. 

Accorpine to a German agricultural journal, al- 
though the cements successfully employed with other 
stone fruits have almost totally failed to prevent the 
exudation of gum on cherry-trees, many sickly cher- 
ry-trees have 
been saved and 
brought into 
bearing condi- 
tion again by 
simply coating 
the bark with 
soft-soap of a 
pagty consist- 


Portiere. 

Tus portitre of 
olive plush is trim- 
med on the front 
and bottom with a 
border worked on 
black canvas grena- 
dine with colored 
silk floss. Fig. 27, 
Supplement, gives a 
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AN ELEPHANT FIGHT IN INDIA, 


rYFXUIS interesting picture depicts a popular 
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AN ELEPHANT FIGHT IN INDIA. 


On gala days the most attractive sports consist 
of rhinoceros fights, buffalo fights, combats be- 
tween horsemen and elephants, and fights between 


Two elephants, bare except for small paddings 
upon their backs, had been chained to the wall 
at different ends of the arena, and had been ren- 


was a huge animal, the other being smaller but 
much more energetic. Upon their chains being 
loosed, the elephants did not show much taste for 


the fight, so some footmen advanced with lances to 


dered “must,” or prepared for the conflict, by 
stirthemup. The larger one attempted to charge 


elephants themselves, often to the death. In this 
spiced foods and drugs. One of the combatants 


amusement in India, where the people delight 
ease the encounter was merely a sham fight. 


in combats of all kinds, whether of men or beasts. 
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“*WHAT MAKES YOU SAY THAT, LOTS?’ CRIED LANCELOT, BENDING OVER THE OLD WOMAN'S CHAIR.”—[{Ser Srrtat, “Lozp Brackencury,” on Paat 
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the footmen, and get through one of the smaller 
openings, but only succeeded in bringing down a 
shower of bricks. Finding his attempt to escape 
ineffectual, he apparently accepted the combat, 
and the two elephants “ closed” in a leisurely way, 
forehead against forehead, and tusk clashing 
against tusk, their trunks sometimes hanging 
down between their heads, and sometimes twisted 
above their heads. We may here mention that 
the tusks of each had been cut short, and left flat 
at the ends, so that no wounds could be inflicted. 
The elephants, however, did not seem inclined to 
hurt each other very much, as they pushed and 
fenced, sometimes one gaining way and sometimes 
the other, but they never charged or struck home. 
After a while the bigger elephant got tired of this 
fun, and turning his back to his antagonist made 
slowly off. The smaller combatant resented this 
as an affront, and valiantly charged again and 
again his opponent’s rear, ultimately plumping 
him against the wall. The larger animal now ap- 
peared to get out of temper, and began to roar 
angrily. Two footmen advanced with lighted 
rockets, and scared the smaller animal to the oth- 
er end of thearena. Here his adversary pursued 
him, and an exciting struggle again seemed immi- 
nent; the footmen, however, again ran forward, 
and placed huge spiked pincers round the hind- 
legs of each, so that the animals could not move 
without hurting themselves. The pincers are just 
like a large pair of sugar-nippers. There was an- 
other display of fire-works, and the animals were 
led out of the arena. The animals did not show 
any serious inclination to injure each other, nor 
were they allowed to continue the contest the mo- 
ment there was any display of temper. 
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LORD BRACKENBURY: 


A Novel. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avrnor or “ Barsara’s History,” “ Desennan's 
Vow,” RTG., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE “DARK FOLK.” 


True to his promise, Lancelot took his guest 
for a long day’s tramp across the moor—a long 
day’s tramp meaning a circuit of some twenty 
miles or so over a bleak, sandy plateau, all furze 
and heather, with outcroppings of limestone rock 
on the higher levels. It was a day such as we 
get frequently in October, but rarely in mid-No- 
vember. A brisk northeast wind was blowing. 
The sky overhead was full of light, and there was 
a pleasant scent, as of freshly turned turf, upon 
the air. 

The moor was wonderfully open, and lonely, 
and high; intersected, apparently, by one tolerably 
good road, from which a rough cart track diverged 
occasionally to right or left. A ruined shed, a bit 
of stone fence, a cultivated patch here and there, 
a puff of blue smoke in a sheltered hollow far 
away, were for miles the only visible signs of 
human habitation. 

Now and then they met a sand-carrier trudging 
beside his laden ass, or an old man stooping under 
a bundle of cut furze, or a horde of shy little 
flaxen-polled savages beating the bushes in quest 
of a few late blackberries ; but sometimes they 
went for two or three miles without encountering 
a soul, 

More than once a covey of partridges rose whir- 
ring from the heather almost beneath their feet, 
and once they saw a hawk circling high against 
the keen blue overhead. 

Once, too, they turned aside at a little farm, 
crossed a fallow field, and came to a bit of marsh 
meadow, in one corner of which a tiny spring 
bubbled up through the lush grass, and slipped 
away unseen in a channel of its own making. 
This was the source of the Trent. 

At length, mounting continually into a more 
and more barren region, they came to a group of 
fantastic rocks ranged in single file along the sum- 
mit of a solitary ridge. 

“These,” said Lancelot, “are the ‘Wicking 
Stones,’ the Alpine peaks of our North-country 
Oberland.” 

“Wicking?” repeated Cochrane. 

“ Ay, that’s one of our old words—‘ wicking’ 
being supposed to come from the Anglo-Saxon 
‘ewic,’ or ‘quick,’ meaning the living or uncut 
rock. One hears plenty of these queer, primitive 
words here on the moor. But you must do a bit 
of mountaineering now, and survey the country.” 

They leaped a fence, and made for the rocks, 
each of which had its rude local name: the Cas- 
tle Stone, the Hog’s Back, the Mitre Stone, and so 
on. The Mitre Stone—a peaked and cloven mass 
lifted high upon a rugged base in which the pop- 
ular fancy detected some vague resemblance to a 
grotesque face—was the highest of the group. In 
a few moments the friends were comfortably seat- 
ed between the peaks of the Mitre Stone, enjoy- 
ing the rest they had so fairly earned. 

A more wild and solitary eyrie it would have 
been hard to find south of the Scottish border. 
The moor was all around them—one undulating 
sea of hill and hollow, here green with gorse, 
there reddened with fast-withering bracken ; 
breaking yonder into crests of barren rock, dip- 
ping farther away into less sterile levels, and 
melting at last into a blue horizon. 

On the one side a brooding cloud of very dis- 
tant smoke marked the site of the grea‘ pottery 
district; on the other were visible the massed 
tree-tops of Brackenbury Park; while to the 
northeast, pale and ghost-like, as though outlined 
upon the transparent air, towered one solitary 
peak—the Peak of Derbyshire, more than forty 
miles away, Sign or sound of human toil up here 
there was none. A forlorn -looking goat was 
cropping the scant herbage round about the Wick- 
ing Stones, and a few sheep were scattered over 











a bare hill-side about half a mile away; but these 
were the only living things in sight. No moving 
figure quickened the waste ; no rumble of wheels, 
no ploughboy’s whistle, no homely farm-house 
sounds, stirred the wide silence. 

Enjoying the rest, the solitude, the far-stretch- 
ing landscape, Lancelot and his friend demolish- 
ed with disproportionate appetite some biscuits 
and a flask of sherry with which Church, the but- 
ler, had provided them on starting. 

“ And now,” said Cochrane, when they had ar- 
rived at the end of this unsubstantial entertain- 
ment, “what about these good folks whom we 
have come so high to see? Where do they live 
and have their being ?” 

“ Well, they live here,” replied Lancelot, dryly. 

“The deuce they do! Are they cave-dwellers 
—earth-burrowers—gnomes ?” 

“Gnomes, undoubtedly. You see that hollow 
where there are some bushes and a fence ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And behind the bushes a thatched roof ?” 

“T see the thatch. I took it for the top of a 
hay-stack.” 

“That is the roof which shelters your vener- 
able friend Mr. Isaac Plant. Near it, but lower 
down, are two or three more cottages. You can’t 
see them from here. And over yonder, at the 
other side of that long hill, there is a whole col- 
ony of dark folk. We can go on there by-and- 
by, if you like; but I think when you have paid 
your respects to those close at hand, your eth- 
nological curiosity will be sufficiently gratified. 
They are charming people; but a little of them 
goes a long way.” 

“Do they preserve any tradition of their ori- 
gin? Have they any peculiar manners and cus- 
toms? May one question them freely ?” 

Lancelot laughed heartily. 

“Manners!” he said. “My dear fellow, they 
have no manners; and as for their customs, they 
are more honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance. You are going to be awfully désillusionné. 
Instead of characters out of Zhe Talisman or 
The Arabian Nights, be prepared to see a brood 
of lawless settlers just a shade more respectable 
than gypsies. Perhaps, after all, they are gypsies 
whose forefathers happened to take root up here 
a few centuries back. Who knows? We have 
but a vague oral tradition to show for the Cru- 
sading part of the story.” 

“Oral tradition, handed down through many 
generations of an ancient family, is not to be de- 
spised,” said Cochrane. “At all events, I am not 
disposed to give up my Saracens.” 

“ Your Saracens, anyhow, indulge in a truly Ori- 
ental passion for color,” replied Lancelot. “ You 
will notice how it breaks out in showy kerchiefs 
and cheap trinkets,and in the blues and reds 
with which they make their hovels gaudy.” 

They had clambered down by this time from 
their perch, and were sauntering toward the cot- 
tages, four of which—mere shanties plastered out- 
side with mud—lay snugly hidden away at the 
bottom of a steep pitch under the lee of the hill. 
The young men stood for a moment on the brink 
of the bank above, looking down upon the weed- 
grown roofs, the patched and broken windows, 
the rags hung out to dry upon the bushes. Ona 
rough bench outside the door of the nearest cot- 
tage there sat an old man intently at work upon 
something which Lancelot’s experienced eye at 
once recognized as a gin. 

“There’s an iniquitous old fox for you!” said 
he. “And that poulterer at Singleton swears he 
has never seen a feather of a Brackenbury phea- 
sant! Hang the curs, how they bark! I would 
have liked to come upon him unawares.—Why, 
Isaac, man, do you keep a pack of hounds here ?” 

Mr. Isaac Plant dexterously dropped the gin 
between his knees, kicked it under the bench as 
he rose to his feet, and hurried forward to meet 
his visitors. 

“Eh, Muster Brack’nb’ry, mind the gap, sir; 
them stoanes is loose to tread on. Doon, Snap! 
Doon, Growler! Howd thy noise, or Ill fettle 
thee. Beggin’ yer pardon, gentlemen both, but 
th’ doan’t know no better.” 

“Are the poor brutes shut up in that Black 
Hole there?” asked Lancelot, pointing to a little 
boarded shed, with a padlocked door, built up 
against the end of the cottage. “How many of 
them ?” 

“Just three or fower, Muster Brack’nb’ry, an’ 
th’ ow’d bitch, an’ the pups. Tho’ be main snug 
in there, sir.” 

“As snug as herrings in a barrel, I should 
think. Where’s Seth?” 

“Seth’s gone to Leek, sir, wi’ a few bits o’ hard- 
ware for sale.” Then, turning to Cochrane, with 
a scrape and a bow: “‘Coom to see th’ pup, sir?” 

He was a tall, sallow man, apparently between 
sixty and seventy, with lank gray hair, and quick, 
furtive black eyes. Round his neck he wore a 
red woollen scarf, and in his hands he twirled and 
squeezed a shapeless velveteen cap. 

Cochrane expressed his willingness to inspect 
the said pup ; whereupon Plant unlocked the shed 
door, plunged in his arm, and brought out a very 
small, fat, bewildered specimen of the genus bull- 
d 


og. 

“'Woan’t you be pleased t’ coom into th’ house 
to look at ’un, honorable gentlemen both ?” said 
he, anxiously. “ Doan’t ’ee sit thee doon there in 
the cowd, Muster Brack’nb’ry, sir. I’ve a bit o’ 
fire inside.” 

But Lancelot had purposely seated himself on 
the bench just over the gin, and declined to 
move. The pup, meanwhile, being deposited on 
the ground, was sprawling and blinking with the 
helpless gravity incidental to its age and position. 

* A’s a prime little pup a-saver,”* said the rat- 
catcher, admiringly. “ A’s the primest little pup 
as ever I seed or bred—muzzle’s as black’s a 
cwoal.+ A’ cooms on a good stock, sir. T’ owd 
bitch ’s the shurtiest} beast as iver went on fower 





* “ A-saver”—exceedingly. t “Cwoal”—coal. 
+ “Shurtiest”—most quarrelsome. 








legs. A’ sticks at nothin’, that bitch. ’Ud as lief 
tackle a boggart* as a Christian.” 

To Mr. Horace Cochrane, of the Wax and Wafer 
Department, this North-country tongue was about 
as intelligible as a Central African dialect. Dim- 
ly apprehending, however, that the praises of the 
pup were being sung, he muttered a vague assent. 
That interesting animal, meanwhile, was meander- 
ing moonily in the direction of the shed. 

“ A’s a bit gloppened,+ ye see, sir,” said Isaac, 
apologetically. 

Cochrane cast an imploring glance at his friend. 

“ Arabic, upon my honor—Arabic of the purest 
water,” said Brackenbury, answering the mute 
appea' 

“How much do you want for him?” asked 
Cochrane, desperately. 

Old Isaac picked up the pup, balanced it in 
the palm of his hand as if it were a tennis ball, 
opened its mouth, pinched its tail, turned it this 
way and that, and finally put it on its legs again. 

“°Ull be worth a matter o’ twenty pun’ agin’s 
two year owd,” said he. 

“Then you would do better to keep it.” 

“ Mayhappen I woan’t live two year, sir. I’m 
an owd man, d’ye see.’” 

“Which, being translated, means that the pup 
hasn’t had the distemper,” laughed Lancelot. 
“Come, Isaac, you mustn't be too clever.” 

“Eh, Muster Brack’nb’ry, sir; but pups is a 
nesht sort o’ beases,§ and I'd liefer get shut on 
*un as sune as mebbe.| Thot’s but reason.” 

Lancelot, meanwhile, to Mr. Plant’s evident un- 
easiness, had picked up a file that lay at the end 
of the bench, and was (absently, as it seemed) 
trying it upon a piece of old iron hooping. All 
at once he stooped and pulled out the gin. 

“So this is what you were after just now?” 
said he; “sharpening the teeth of this infernal 
machine, which, I see, is of home manufacture.” 

“S'elp me, Muster Brack’nb’ry, the gin’s not 
mine, sir, "Twas my lad Seth, sir, picked ’un oop 
i? the clough, and brought ’un whoam. I’m an 
honest man, sir, an’ rat-catchin’s my trade, an’ I 
niver set a gin in my loife sin’ I war a boy an’ 
knowed no better; an’ I wish I mun drop down 
dead if thot’s not the blessed truth I’m tellin’ 
you.” 

Lancelot looked at him, sternly incredulous. 

“ Now look you here, Isaac,” he said, smashing 
in the gin with his heel; “if there’s a base thing 
in this world which I despise more than all other 
base things, it’s a lie. And if there’s a cowardly 
thing I hate above all other cowardly things, it’s 
cruelty to dumb creatures. If you took your gun, 
and went out and shot my birds like a man, I 
might be angry, but I wouldn’t be hard upon you. 
But that you should trap them in a hellish thing 
that breaks their legs and holds them alive for 
hours, and that you should seek to shield your- 
self behind a lie—this is what I can not forgive. 
There !—don’t open your lips, or I may be tempt- 
ed to say that you shall turn out to-morrow, and 
never set foot on these moors again—and if once 
I say it, by Heaven you'll find I mean it!” 

Then, turning to his friend, “ Come, Cochrane,” 
he said, “you won’t care to deal with this chap, I 
know ; and time’s going.” 

They left the rat-catcher standing stock-still, 
his lips pressed hard together, his bony fingers 
nervously twisting and crushing his cap. Seeing 
them stop at the next cottage, he clapped the cap 
on his head, flung the pup roughly back into the 
shed, picked up the broken gin, and, muttering to 
himself, shambled into his house and bolted the 
door. 

In the next cottage, which stood alone, at a dis- 
tance of some thirty or forty yards, there lived a 
family named Stanway, represented on the pres- 
ent occasion by an unwashed baby, sprawling and 
erying on the threshold, a middle-aged woman 
boiling a pot over some sticks on the hearth, and 
two slatternly girls, one of whom was making 
pillow-lace, and the other sitting idle, with her 
elbow on the table. The men of the family, con- 
sisting of a father and three sons, were out, 

“Gone t’ Mow-Cop arter sand,” explained the 
mother, civilly dusting a chair for “ th’ master.” 

She was a decent-mannered, untidy body; but 
the girls were sullen and. uncouth, and never 
stirred till roughly bidden to “ adoon§ sitten thar 
afore th’ gentlefolk, an’ stay th’ babby a-shroik- 
in’.” 

The young men staid here but a few minutes— 
just long enough for Cochrane to note the black 
hair and eyes and dusky skins of the inmates. 
The girls were in rags, and looked as if their faces 
had been left unwashed and their hair uncombed 
for a week; yet each wore a string of colored 
beads around her tawny throat. The house was 
just as smart and as squalid. The floor, the win- 
dows, the furniture, were grimed with dirt; but 
the walls, which had been freshly gone over with 
some sort of blued whitewash, and the inside of 
the door and the window frames, which had been 
painted bright red, were hideously gaudy. 

The last two cottages adjoined each other, be- 
ing placed at a somewhat lower level, and fenced 
in by a broken paling. 

“No one at home here, I suppose,” said Brack- 
enbury, having knocked at the first door and re- 
ceived no answer. Whereupon a grizzled head, 
tied up in a staring red and yellow cotton hand- 
kerchief, was thrust out of a window in the next 
house, and a shrill voice replied : 

“Tho’ be all gone t’ Leek horse-fair, an’ wun- 
no’ be back afore baggin’-time ;** but if— Eh! 
to be sure, ’tis Muster Brack’nb’ry.” 

“Gone to Leek, are they? Well, you're at 
home, Rachel, at all events; and we were coming 
to see you next. How’s the grandmother?” 

She had hurried from the window to the door, 
and now stood courtesying on the: threshold—a 
thin, wiry old woman, with keen black eyes and 


a pleasant smile, and a look of some intelligence 
and alertness. 

“ Gradely,* sir, gradely,” she replied. “A bit 
frabbit+ o’ times; but thot’s nowt to speak on. 
Wun yo’ be pleased to coom in ?” 

Tt was the smallest cottage of the four, but 
clean and tidy. The brick floor was freshly sand- 
ed; the furniture was well rubbed ; the plates on 
the dresser were scrupulously clean. A Dutch 
clock ticked in one corner, a cat lay.curled up 
cozily in front of the fire, while in a big round 
wicker chair with capacious arms there crouched in 
the chimney-corner, blinking, silent, sightless, and 
bent nearly double, a very aged woman, wrapped 
in a comfortable plaid shawl. 

“This is old Lois Bailey, of whom you have 
heard,” said Lancelot. “She is supposed to be 
more than a hundred; but our parish registers, 
which were never too well kept, took no account 
of the ‘ moor folk’ till the beginning of this pres- 
ent century, She was an old woman, at all events, 
when my grandfather was a boy.” 

“I’m going on for threescore and ten mysel’,” 
said her granddaughter, “an’ she war reckoned 
on owd ’ooman, nigh past child-bearin’, when my 
mother was born. Eh, you mun hollo to ’un, but 
she wunno’ take no notice.” 

“She’s more deaf than when I was here last,” 
said Lancelot, having shouted in her ear without 
eliciting a glimmer of recognition. 

“Deed, then, I’m none so sure she be deaf at 
a’, Muster Brack’nb’ry.” 

“But, my good Rachel, she must be deaf, or 
she would take some notice when spoken to.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“She'll hear a whisper sometimes as well nor 
I do; an’ allus when yer least lookin’ for ’un to 
be listnen. She be so owd, sir, an’ so far away 
loike,” she added, with a touch of unconscious 
poetry, “that I’ve thowt mony times as how our 
voices doan’t allus reach to ’un.” 

“She must have been born in the reign of 
George the Second,” said Cochrane, “in which 
case her great-grandmother might have been a 
contemporary of Richard the Third. It-reminds 
one of Walpole’s anecdote of the old Countess of 
Desmond.” 

“She hain’t gotten no cares,” continued the 
granddaughter, “ an’ she sleeps o’ nights as peace- 
ful as a babby. "Tis nobbutt babbies’ food she 
eats, neither—a drop o’ broth an’ sop, or a mug 
o’ boothermilk ploonger§ night an’ mornin’.” 

“That’s poor food for a woman of her years,” 
said Lancelot. “TI'll send you over some arrow- 
root and a little wine and brandy.” 

“Thankee kindly, Muster Brack’nb’ry—thof 
we've still a drop left o’ the last; an’ a power o’ 
good it doon her. Mon I be so bowd as to ax if 
you’ve happened o’ no news o’ my lord ?” 

Lancelot shook his head. 

“Eh, then, I’m afeared we'll never see ’un no 
more. ’Twar a dree] day that he went last beyond 
seas—a dree day for him, and for the poor young 
leddy that war his sweetheart.” 

“Tt was a fatal day, Rachel,” said Lancelot, in 
a low voice. 

“He war a’ goodness,” continued the woman, 
heedless of the pain her well-meant lamentations 
might awaken. “’Ud nowt a spark o’ pride about 
*un, ’Ud sit’un doon in a poor mon’s cottage, an’ 
listen to’s troubles, an’ talk to th’ chither] loike 
one of our own selves. I well mind the day I 
last saw ’un—a bitter snowy day it war, too, an’ 
nigh to gloaming; an’ I war strainin’ oop the 
pitch yonder wi’ a big pailful o’ wayter,** when my 
lord cam’ oop behind. ‘Here, Rachel,’ says he, 
‘gie me th’ pail—I’m better able to carry ’un nor 
you are.’ An’ a’ whipped ’un oop licht as a 
feather, an’ carried ’un to th’ house door. Eh, 
then, I little thowt I'd never see ’un again !” 

“That was four years ago, Rachel—nearly five,” 
said Lancelot (he had heard this anecdote every 
time he came to the cottage in the course of those 
years); ‘‘and I have given up hope at last.” 

“Deed, then, hope’s hard eno’ to gie up when 
for the corpse lies cowd afore one’s eyes,” said 
Rachel; “but it’s harder when ther’s nowt but 
sorrow an’ waitin’ to show for it. An’, Muster 
Brack’nb’ry, yo’re not one to tak’ comfort in dead 
mon’s shoes,” 

“He’s no’ dead,” said a voice that made them 
all start—a voice weak and quavering, but curi- 
ously distinct. 

“ What makes you say that, Lois ?” cried Lance- 
lot, rising quickly and bending over the old wo- 
man’s chair. “Why do you say that? Do you 
think my brother lives 2” 

She had all this time been, not only motionless, 
but apparently unconscious, just breathing feebly, 
asina — sleep; but now, although her chin 
was still sunk on her breast, her hands were mov- 
ing vaguely, like the hands of a blind person, and 
she was rocking her body feebly to and fro. 

“ He’s no’ dead,” she repeated twice or thrice. 

“You remember me, Lois?” said the young 
man, eagerly. “I’m Lancelot—Master Lancelot, 
you used to call me, years ago, when we first came 
to Brackenbury. Cuthbert was a young man 
then, and I was a boy. You were always fond 
of Cuthbert, you know. Poor Cuthbert !—he’s 
been four years lost, and we’ve given him up for 
dead.” 

“Td ha’ seen his corpse in my dreams gin he 
war dead,” quavered the old woman. “I seed 
em a’—fathers an’ sons, generation arter gener- 
ation. He’s no’ dead, I tell ’ee—he’s no dead.” 

“God grant it, Lois! But do you dream only 
of the dead? Do you never dream of the living?” 

Her hands dropped on her knees, and she seem- 
ed to lapse suddenly back into the old torpor. 

“Lois! Lois! Listen to me—have you dream- 
ed of him living? Have you dreamed of him? 
Have you seen him? Answer me, Lois !” 

“Tt an’t o’ no good axin’ her, Muster Brack’n- 





* “ Boggart”—a ghost or bogey. 
* Gienpentl”-vacaneh. ~ + “Nesh”—tender. 
§ “ Beases”—beasts; generally applied to oxen. 

i “ Mebbe”—may be. @ “ Adoon”—have done. 


** “ Baggin’-time”—supper-time, 








* “ Gradely”—nicely. 

+ “ Nobbut”—only. 

§ “ Boothermilk ploonger” — water with oatmeal 
stirred in it. i “ Dree”—sad. 

q “ Chither”» 71"? » - Wayter”—water, 


t “ Frabbit”—peevish. 
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b’ry,” interposed the on yo, om anxiously. 
“She’s far away now, an’ may happen she ’ont 
speak again for weeks. The sound o’ yer voice in 
her ear does nowt but mither* her.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
MR. MABRABLES ON UMBRELLAS, 


“My dear Miss Winifred,” said Mr. Marrables, 
pulling up sharply in the middle of the road, 
“you are the very young lady to whom I had 

myself the pleasure of paying a visit. 

y forgive me for not taking off my hat to you. 
It’s all J can do,’pon my honor, to hold him in 
with both hands. He’s so very fresh; you see... . 
So—soho, Rory—good Rory! Charming morn- 
ing—bright, cold, seasonable. Ten degrees of 
frost last night, my gardener tells me. And Miss 
Langtrey—I hope Miss Langtrey is well? For 
yourself, I need not ask so unnecessary a ques- 
tion: you look all health and brightness—Au- 
rora herself conie down for a morning walk along 
the king’s highway! You are going from home, 
I see, ye have the honor of taking you any- 
where ?” 

“You shall take me back to the Grange, Mr, 
Marrables,” replied Winifred, setting down her 
basket somewhat carefully in the grass by the 
road-side, and producing a little rosy apple from 
the depths of her pocket. “Iwas only going to 
Mrs. Pennefeather’s, and that will do by-and-by. 

!—see how gently he takes it! He 
will stand quite still now.” 

Mr. Marrables shook his head, and protested 
that Miss Savage must not turn back for him. 

“My business,” he said, “is an affair of two 
minutes. If you will allow me to drive you to 
the Hermitage, we can dispatch it by the way— 
solviter ambulando, as we say in the classics. Or 
we can talk it over on this very spot, if you pre- 
fer it. Nay, my dear young lady, you pamper 
Rory. He’s open to any amount of petting and 
any number of apples—a most unconscionable 
beast, I assure you.” 

It need scarcely be said that Mr. Marrables was 
not Miss Langtrey’s lawyer. Although that lady, 
after her brother’s death, withdrew her business 
from the hands of Fawcett & Clark, whom she 
profoundly distrusted, she never dreamed of trans- 
ferring it to a firm which had not only been for 
two generations identified with the Brackenbury 
interests, but had borne a leading part in the 
ever-memorable lawsuit. Yet, notwithstanding 
that Mr. Marrables had lived his life in the ene- 
my’s camp, Miss Langtrey did not personally dis- 
like him. He was, on the contrary, one of the 
very few people with whom she might be said to 
“ get on” quite pleasantly whenever they chanced 
to meet. As for Winifred and Mr. Marrables, 
they were the best possible friends. Hers was a 
dull life, and the little man amused her with his 
cheery laugh and his inexhaustible flow of chat- 
ter. He was, besides, very courteous in his inter- 
course with ladies, and piqued himself on an an- 
tiquated gallantry that never failed to please 
them. Of course he was a professed admirer of 
beauty; and being not only a professed admirer 
of beauty, but keenly appreciative of womanly 
grace and goodness, he was, equally of course, the 
devoted servant of Miss Savage. 

“These apples were for the children,” said 
Winifred, remorsefully, “and now I have but four 
left. No, Rory, that was positively the last. 
Well, if really and truly you don’t care about go- 
ing to the Grange, Mr. Marrables—” 

“Really and truly, Miss Winifred, I am glad 
not to make the little détowr.” 

“ And if the Hermitage is not out of your way—” 

“T must, in any case, pass the end of the lane.” 

“Then as far as the end of the lane I will glad- 
ly take advantage of your kindness. Stay! I 
must first give you my basket. Take care: it 
is full of eggs.” 

“Eggs?” said Mr. Marrables, placing it under 
the seat, and helping Miss Savage into the car- 
riage; “it looks like flowers.” 

“Flowers above; eggs below—a combination 
of poetry and prose. And now, Mr. Marrables, 
please tell me why you were coming to see me 
this morning.” 

“ More, in truth, for the pleasure of paying my 
respects to you, Miss Savage, than from actual 
necessity. I could as well have sent over the same 
clerk who went to you the other day for your sig- 
nature; but I preferred to wait upon you myself, 
merely, however, to inform you that we have 
opened an account for you at the Old Bank, and 
that the sum of twelve thousand pounds is duly 
paid in to your credit. Also, I have brought you 
a check-book and a pass-book—two very useful 
little volumes,” 

Winifred looked at them half shyly. 

“ A check-book ?” she said. “Fancy my hav- 
ing a check-book—I who never had any money 
in my life!” 

“Everything must have a beginning; and 
twelve thousand pounds is not a inning 
for so young and fair a capitalist.” 

“Ah! but when the mortgage is paid off—” 

Having for the moment forgotten how this mat- 
ter of the mortgage had been kept private, she 
checked herself confusedly, 

“Perhaps you did not know there was a mort- 
gage ?” she said. 

“Why, yes—I knew there was something of the 
kind. Welawyers hear most of those things, you 
know. But, bless me! mo are as common 
as blackberries. Show me the old property now- 
adays that is not mortgaged.” 

“T am glad you know it,” said Winifred, sim- 
ply. ‘Iam glad to be able to talk to you about 
it. May I ask you one or two questions, Mr. 
Marrables ?” 

“Miss Winifred, you may ask me a thousand. 
What do you want to know ?” 

“ Well, I have always wanted to know why we 





* “Mither"—«“" v confuse. 





ever went to law at all with old Lord Bracken- 
bury’s father. To me it has never seemed rea- 
sonable, The piece of land on which they found 
the mine was sold and done with, like any other 
thing that people sell. If we sold our family por- 
traits, and one of them turned out to be a Van- 
dyck or a Holbein, we should not go to law 
about it,” 

“ My dear young lady,” said Mr. Marrables, “ if 
you ask me many such questions, we shall have 
to take a driving tour together, in order to give 
me time enough to answer them. But I will do 
my best to explain the position—though, indeed, 
it is a matter not only difficult to explain, but dif- 
ficult to understand when explained. You may, 
perhaps, have heard of such a thing as ‘an at- 
tendant term ?’” 

“ Never.” 

“ Ah, well, an attendant term used to be one 
of the standing mysteries of English law. It was 
a—a kind of contrivance whereby jointures and 
the portions of younger children were secured by 
the creation of what were called ‘terms’ of years 
—terms of two, three, or even five hundred years. 
When these terms had served their purpose, in- 
stead of being merged in the freehold, they were 
assigned to separate trustees ‘to attend the in- 
heritance ;’ and every time the estate changed 
hands, whether by devolution or sale, these terms 
were re-assigned to new trustees, in order to pro- 
tect the new possessor from any possible flaw in 
the title. Do you follow me?” 

“N—no; not exactly.” 

“T should be surprised if you did,” said Mr. 
Marrables, dryly. ‘To put it differently, then— 
an ‘attendant term’ was a kind of legal umbrella 
which the lawyer held over his client’s head ; not 
because it was ever likely to rain; but in case it 
could, would, should, or might rain.” 

“ What an absurd thing !” 

“ Not only absurd, but clumsy—which is worse. 
However, this ridiculous contrivance was abolish- 
ed by act of Parliament some twenty years ago 
—a most sensible measure, the effect of which 
was as if an act had been passed providing that 
umbrellas should be abolished, and that what had 
hitherto been called umbrellas should cease to 
be deemed umbrellas, and should not need to be 
specially held up, but should henceforward be 
held to have the same effect as if they were held 
up. Well, my dear Miss Winifred, that unlucky 
bit of land, you see, was sold under the old law, 
and your great-uncle’s solicitor (a most worthy 
man—lI knew him from a boy), neglected to put 
up the umbrella.” 

“ And then it rained?” 

“ Precisely—I see you take me this time. Well, 
now, if that bit of land had been as worthless as it 
looked, no one would ever have thought of inquir- 
ing whether the umbrella had been put up or not. 
It turned out, however, to be immensely valuable. 
The late squire put himself into the hands of 
Fawcett & Clarke; Fawcett & Clarke, like sharp 
men of business, found out the omission—and 
thereby hung the lawsuit. No, no, no....no 
thanks. I am only delighted if I have really 
made it clear to you.” 

“T certainly seem to know more about it than 
1 ever knew before,” said Winifred, hesitatingly. 

“Thanks to my story of the umbrella: not my 
joke, however—oh dear no!—I never said any- 
thing half so witty.” 

“ But—but I am afraid I find the joke more 
difficult than the legal formula.” 

“Eh?—you don’t mean that? No, no; you 
don’t mean that, my dear Miss Winifred.” 

“T know I am very stupid,” said Winifred. 

“T would not bear your enemy say so—Ham- 
le, you know; Hamlet. But, in truth, an ‘at- 
tendant term’ would be a tough morsel for Mi- 
nerva herself. There was something else you 
wished to ask me.” 

“Only about paying off the mortgage. Must I 
write a check for the money ?” 

“You will have to write a check in the first 
instance, undoubtedly; but your proper course 
will be to lodge the amount with Miss Langtrey’s 
solicitor, and depute him to settle the matter.” 

“My aunt wishes to pay Mr. Fawcett herself,” 
said Winifred. 

“Herself! How do you mean? 
ally—argent comptant ?” 

“Yes, just that—argent comptant,” replied Win- 
ifred, laughing. “I believe she means to take 
that opportunity of giving Mr. Fawcett what she 
calls a ‘ piece of her mind.’ ” 

Mr. Marrables looked aghast, 

“A piece of her mind? Gracious heavens! 
My dear young lady, you must, at all costs, pre- 
vent your excellent aunt from doing anything of 
the kind. To give a lawyer a piece of one’s mind 
is like shaving a tiger, or putting a pinch of salt 
on an alligator’s tail. She would be sure to say 
something that was actionable. Besides, it is out 
of the regular course. These things are always 
done by the lawyers. You must positively per- 
suade Miss Langtrey to give up that idea.” 

“T will try,” said Winifred ; “ but I don’t think 
it will be of much use. No, please, Mr. Marra- 
bles, don’t turn down the lane. I would rather 
walk to the house.” 

They had reached the top of a lane completely 
overarched by trees, many of which were yet in 
russet leaf. A little way down this lane a hob- 
bled donkey was browsing by the road-side ; and, 
farther on, a thatched roof peeped above a clump 
of evergreen bushes. 

Mr. Marrables pulled up, held Rory tightly in 
hand while Miss Savage alighted, and gave down 
her basket. 

“You are sure there is nothing else you wished 
to ask me?” he said, noting a wistful look in her 
face. 

She hesitated. 

““J—I suppose I can never get any money un- 
less I go to the bank for it—can I?” she asked, 

“You need not go in person, of course. You 
will make out a check to self or bearer, and send 
your faith’ :1 Reuben to Singleton for the cash.” 


Not person- 





Still Miss Savage hesitated. 

“ Do you want any money now—immediately ?” 
asked Mr. Marrables, a light suddenly breaking 
upon him. “ My dearest young lady, why did you 
not tell me that at first ?” 

“If—if I had five pounds—” said Winifred, 
coloring crimson. 

“Five pounds? Why, I have a five-pound 
note in my purse—or, stay, you would prefer gold. 
I wonder if I have five sovereigns ?” 

“T would rather have the note,” she said, eager- 
ly. “Oh, thank you, Mr. Marrables—how good 
you are! I am so glad to have the note. But 
how shall I repay you ?” 

“You shall write me a check the next time 
I come to the Grange,” replied the little man, 
smiling. 

“ You must wonder why I want all this money?” 

“No, no—’pon my honor, no.” 

“It is for a present to—to Mrs. Pennefeather’s 
baby.” 

“Tf I had presumed to hazard a conjecture, 
Miss Winifred—which I did not,” said Mr. Mar- 
rables, courteously, “I should have been sure 
that you designed it for some kind and helpful 
purpose. Will you charge yourself with my best 
compliments to Miss Langtrey? Good-morning.” 

He lifted his hat, gave Rory his head, and was 
gone in a moment. 

Miss Savage stood for a moment looking after 
the fast-vanishing chaise. She then folded up 
her five-pound note very small indeed, and hid it 
in her glove; turned down the lane; patted the 
donkey as she went by; and stopped at a little 
garden gate leading to a small white house plea- 
santly embowered in trees, and almost smothered 
in ivy. The house was little better than a cot- 
tage, and the garden was a regular cottage gar- 
den, closely stocked with fruits and vegetables, 
with only a homely flower border at each side of 
the middle walk. Winifred opened the gate, 
and went slowly up this walk. There was no 
sound of life about the place; no sign of occu- 
pation, save a felt hat and a pair of shears in the 
porch. Not a dog barked ; not a face appeared 
at any window. The door stood wide open, show- 
ing a little bare passage adorned with a row of 
pegs and a plentiful litter of hoops, garden tools, 
walking-sticks, and umbrellas, 

Seeing no small hats on the pegs, Miss Savage 
(familiar with the ways of the little house) con- 
cluded that the children were out. So she went 
straight to the end of the passage, and tapped 
upon a closed door, confident that she should find 
Mrs. Pennefeather at home. 

(To BE ConTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TS subject of color-blindness has recently 
attracted much attention, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe, among scientific men and 
public officials. The defect is a much more 
common one than is generally suspected. There 
are various grades of the malady. Some have 
almost no perception of color, every color seem- 
ing to them gray; some confuse primary col- 


ors, mistaking red for green, etc. ; others do not - 


easily distinguish between shades of the same 
color—for example, not distinguishing between 
scarlet and crimson. Careful examination of 
large numbers of school-children, both in this 
country and in Europe, reveals that color-blind- 
ness is a serious and growing defect of the hu- 
man eye, That this is a very grave evil and a 
great source of danger can not be doubted when 
we consider that signal lights are elements of 
danger rather than of safety to the pilot or en- 
gineer if he has not an accurate perception of 
color. Public attention has been called to this 
matter to such an extent that it is very properly 
beginning to be regarded as a necessary test to 
rigidly examine seamen and railway employés 
before placing them in positions where life or 
property may be endangered by this defect. Re- 
cently the employés on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road have been subjected to this test, and the 
result has revealed such defects that it is prob- 
able other railway lines will follow their exam- 
ple. Certainly the safety of the travelling public, 
both upon the land and on the ocean, demands 
that all those who are guided in any way by sig- 
nals of different colors should be subjected to 
the most careful examination in regard to color- 
blindness. A very simple way of testing the eye 
is to put into the hands of a person worsteds of 
various colors, and ask him to separate the pieces 
into red, blue, green, etc., and then to shade them 
from light to dark. One who is color-blind will 
usually very soon make a mistake. Scientific 
men have given many plausible theories as to the 
causes of color-blindness, but the defect is re- 
garded as incurable. 





Personal investigations in various sections of 
Ireland by those who deeply sympathize with 
the unfortunate people of famine-stricken dis- 
tricts have revealed, not —- actual starva- 
tion, but conditions of distress and wretched- 
ness to which death would indeed be preferable. 
Gifts from America are relieving multitudes. 





A terrible disaster occurred on Wednesday 
evening, Apri! 21, at the Madison Square Garden, 
where the Hahnemann Hospital Fair was in 

rogress. A portion of the second story, front- 
ing on Madison Avenue, which was added to the 
main building a few months ago, fell suddenly, 
earrying away portions of the Art Gallery, the 
dancing-room, and the restaurant. Three per- 
sons were killed, one received fatal injuries, and 
many were more or less severely wounded. 
Fortunately the Art Gallery had been vacated 
a few moments before the walls fell, as it was 
thought by some of those in charge that some 
accident was impending, because pieces of plas- 
ter were falling from the ceiling. A scene of 
great excitement followed the loud crash which 
announced that something unusual had happen- 
ed, and when there came another more terrible 
crash, it seemed likely that a fearful panic would 
ensue. This was averted by the presence of 
mind exhibited by certain gentlemen. It was a 
sad and sudden change to turn from the festivi- 
ties of the evening to search among the ruin 
within the building and without, for the dea 
and the injured, One lady who had taken an 





active part in the fair was scarcely breathing 
when removed from the débris of the fallen wall, 
and died while being carried to the hospital. 
Many valuable pictures in the Art Gallery were 
ruined. When will the public imperatively de- 
mand that buildings designed to accommodate 
large gatherings shall be constructed with prop- 
er regard to safety? 


Imagination can scarcely conceive a more 
startling and terrible calamity than that which 
befell Marshfield, Missouri, a short time ago. 
In the dusky twilight of a Sabbath evening sud- 
denly there burst over the peaceful town a wild 
and destructive tornado, before whose violence 
everything in its pathway was ruthlessly swept 
away. Amid the débris of demolished houses 
and uprooted trees another flerce element ap- 
peared, before the terrified survivors of the tor- 
nado’s wrath had realized what had happened 
to them. Fire burst out in many places, and an 
appalling scene of misery, desolation, and death 
followed. It is now supposed that about one 
hundred persons lost their lives by this disaster, 
and hundreds mors are suffering from injuries. 





By means of a telephone in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, Mr. Beecher’s sermon on a recent Sun- 
day was heard by persons in Elizabeth, Newark, 
and Orange, New Jersey, and at several p!sces in 
New York. 





It is the ambition of Professor Nordenskjéld 
to make the Arctic Sea usefal for commercial 
purposes. The season of navigation is short, to 
be sure, in that frigid region, but he believes it 
to be sufficient for the transportation of mer- 
chandise of great value to the northern parts of 
the Russian Empire. 


During the prevalence of the forest fires which 
recently devastated large sections in New Jersey, 
it often required constant and vigorous efforts 
to keep the fire sufficiently within limits to pre- 
serve the homes of the inhabitants. In some 
places the women worked hard, shovelling sand 
7 the grass as a defense against the progress 
of the flames. 





A Hungarian clergyman, who has been for 
many years professor of Magyar at the Theresi- 
anum in Vienna, has been selected to teach the 
pours Princess Stéphanie the native tongue of 

er future kingdom of Hungary. 





Typhoid fever creeps into the house through 
the cellar. Decaying vegetables and aceumula- 
tions of débris and dirt are the seeds of mias- 
matic diseases. It is now fully time, as the warm 
weather is approaching, for every cellar in the 
city and in the country to be thoroughly 
cleansed. In fact, a cellar should never be al- 
lowed to get into an uncleanly condition; but 
if a choice must be made between the parlor and 
the cellar, clean the cellar first. The doctor may 
lose, but you will gain by it. 





Within a year or two past several private do- 
nations of money have been made through the 
medium of the New York Tribune for the pur- 
pose Of providing homes for poor children. 

hese gifts have not come, so far as is known, 
from particularly wealthy persons, but from 
those interested in the welfare of children. 
Since March, 1879, four hundred and forty-seven 
persons, chiefly children, have, by the help of 
these charitable gifts, been provided with homes 
at the West. This work of benevolence com- 
mends itself to every kindly heart. 





An entertainment was given a short time ago 
vy Madame Lin-fu-jeu, the wife of the Chinese 

inister at Berlin. It was not different from 
the soirées usually given in court circles, with 
the exception that the hostess was unable to 
converse with her guests in any European lan- 
guage. 





In public documents which are presented to 
Congress there is frequent reference to “star 
routes,’’ meaning those routes over which the 
mail is carried by horses, or in stage-coaches or 
mail-wagons, in distinction from the railroad and 
steamboat lines. In department reports these 
routes are marked with a star, or asterisk, and 
hence has arisen a custom of referring to them 
as ‘“‘star routes.’”? Probably few are aware that 
the ‘‘star routes” in our country are more than 
double the length of the mail routes by railroad 
and steamboat. Most of them are very short, 
but they are very numerous. 





It is said that Parisian dealers have been in 
the habit of buying pieces of white porcelain at 
Sévres, decorating them, forging the Sévres 
mark, and then selling them as products of the 
first quality, and as having been manufactured 
and decorated at Sévres. Henceforth the Sévres 
mark will be engraved in such a manner as to be 
indestructible, and under the surface, so that 
forgery will be impossible. 





A large number of great telescopes are now in 
process of construction. Chief among these is 
the Pulkova instrument, which is to have an 
aperture of 30 inches, and a length of nearly 40 
feet; then there is the one for the observatory 
at Nice, about 2814 inches in diameter; that for 
the Paris National Observatory, a little less than 
28 inches in diameter; and the Vienna instru- 
ment, with a diameter of 27 inches. The Hal- 
sted Observatory, at Princeton, is to have a 
telescope with an aperture of 23 inches; and 
instruments of 19 inches aperture are being con- 
structed in England and in Italy. The McCor- 
mick glass, for the University of Virginia, is at 
the maker’s, ready to be mounted whenever the 
observatory provides a place for it. Recently 
an instrument of 15 inches diameter was mount- 
ed at the Washburn Observatory of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and one of 16 inches is just 
being finished for Mr. Swift, of Rochester. Pul- 
kova Observatory, which is to be enriched by 
the huge instrument above mentioned, is located 
in a small town about ten miles from St. Peters- 
burg. It was built by order of the Emperor 
Nicholas, in 1889, on a scale of unparalleled mag- 
nificence, at a cost of $500,000 for building and 
equipments. There is a yearly appropriation 
from the imperial treasury of $50,000. It is 
probably the most jeg | organized and best 
endowed observatory in Europe. It has a li- 
brary, and there are workshops attached to it, 
where repairs are made, 
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Fig. 1.—Cotrrvre. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gir. Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 
rrom 6 T0 8 YEARS OLD. 9 To 11 Years oxp. 


For description see For pattern and description see 
Supplement. Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 9-15. 


Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 1.—Corrrvrr. Part the hair from ear to ear, and pin up 
the twisted back hair in a knot on the crown. Part the short 
front hair above the forehead, comb the back part of the front 
hair back over a Valois crépe, pin it to the knot, and curl the 
front hair which is combed back and the short loose front and 
side hair with a curling iron. Pin a waved strand like that shown 
by Fig. 3 to the knot on the crown on each side, and let it fall on 
the shoulder, Shorter strands fall on the neck behind, and are 
likewise fastened to the knot. Comb out the curled front and 
side hair, and complete the coiffure with a spray of white roses 
and leaves, which is fastened on the right side as shown by the 
illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Corrrvre. For this coiffure part the hair from ear to 
ear, and pin up the back hair in a knot. Then part the front 
hair in the middle, comb it back over a crépe, and pin the ends 
to the knet, On this knot fasten a chignon made of long and 
short curls. A string of gilt wax beads, a spray of pink and yel- 
low rose-buds and spirwa, and loops of white satin ribbon com- 
plete the coiffure. 

Fig. 3.—Corrrvrr. Part the hair from ear to ear, and pin up 
the back hair in a knot. Part the front hair in the middle, comb 
it back over a erépe, and fasten it likewise. In the knot fasten 
a tortoise-shell comb, the middle teeth of which aré removed, and 
to which are attached thick strands of hair. Divide all the hair 








into three parts, arranging the hair at the right and left each in a three-strand plait, 
and carrying the plait at the right to the left side and that at the left to the right 
side in the form of a diadem. Twist the middle part of the hair in a knot, and pin 
it up on the crown. A tortoise-shell comb completes the coiffure. 

Fig. 4.—Part the hair from ear to ear, and the front hair in the middle, and pin 
up the back hair in a knot. Again divide the front and side hair, comb back the 
latter, and fasten the ends to the knot. Comb back the front hair over small 
crépes, pin it to the knot, and curl the upper front hair. Next fasten into the 
knot a small tortoise-shell comb, to which are attached two full crimped strands, 
then wind each strand, and twist it double, arrange it in a falling loop, and pin it 
on the knot, so as to conceal the latter and also the ends of the strands, This 
coiffure is completed by a tértoise-shell comb with silver filigree balls, 


Chignons and Frisettes, Figs. 1-6. 

Tue chignon Fig. 1 consists of long and 
short curls arranged as seen in the illustration, 
and designed to complete the coiffure when the 
natural hair is not very plentiful. 

Fig. 2 shows frisettes of curled hair ar- 
ranged on a mull foundation, and fastened un- 
der the natural hair above the forehead. 

Fig. 8 shows a long waved strand attached 
to a tortoise-shell pin, and which may be ar- 
ranged in one or several curls, at pleasure. 

For the chignon Figs. 4 and 5 divide the 
hair, which is fastened to a tortoise-shell comb, 
into three strands, the outer two of which are 
twisted and arranged in a falling loop, 
while the middle strand is looped in a 
knot as shown by the_ illustrations. 

Pin the knot above the two loops, carry 
the remainder of the strand to the right 
(see Fig. 5), then underneath the chi- 
gnon to the outside, and fasten the ends 
in the knot. A comb with balls of fili- 
gree silver is fastened into the chignon. 


Fig. 3.—Wavep Hair. 


Fig. 6 shows a finger 
puff attached to a tortoise- 
shell hair-pin. A number 
of these finger puffs are 
fastened under the front or 
back hair to complete the 
coiffure. 


c 


Fig. 1.—Cmtenon. 
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DRAWING-ROOM 
FURNITURE. 
N choosing our furniture we have 
but one main principle to re- 
member—that a drawing-room is 
essentially a place to lounge in. 
An awful heresy this, no doubt, to 
the matrons of Philistia, but none 
the less a guiding principle if our 
drawing-room is to be of any use 
or comfort to us whatsoever. We 
don’t want to sit up in high-backed 
chairs, like Pip of Great Expecta- 
tions, in his “ stiffest and most un- 
comfortable Sunday suit.” We 
want a room where we can take 
our ease after dinner, read our pa- 
per or magazine in peace, and con- 
verse with our friends at leisure. 
So the first grand requisite of every 
chair or sofa should be that you 
¢an sit or lie on it. Rickety frames, 
slight cane legs that seem forever 
in imminent danger of giving way, 
stiff-backed chairs that catch the 
shoulder-blade on their sharpest 
angles, hard sofas with seats so 
broad that you can not lean back 
without dislocating your spine— 
these are not fitting furniture for a 
rational drawing-room. The sensi- 
ble man will ¢ry every seat before 
he buys it, and will accept nothing 
a in which he and his friends can not 
Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy From be perfectly comfortable. There 
6 To 8 Years op. is a curious notion abroad that 
For pattern and description see “artistic” furniture is very pretty, 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 34-42. , but very awkward and unpleasant 
to use. No idea can be more mis- 
taken. Artistic in furniture means well made and comfortable. The 
best furnished room is the one in which you can sit or lie most at 
your ease, and be least troubled or worried by any discordant or dis- 
agreeable sight, sound, or feeling. 

For this reason I can not agree with those people who wish to make 
their rooms into furniture museums of the Early English, Renaissance, 
or Louis Quinze styles. A museum is a very good thing in its way, 
but it is not a place in which to take up one’s permanent abode. No- 
body would like to live in Prince Jerome Napoleon’s Pompeiian villa, 
or in the Alhambra Court at the Crystal Palace. Why, then, should 
they wish to live in a revived Italian or Elizabethan mansion, or even, 
for the matter of that, in a Queen Anme manor-house? If some of 
our ancestors liked stiff-backed sofas, why should we, their descend- 
ants, endanger the stability of our vertebral columns by literally as 
well as metaphorically sitting in their. places? If our, great-grand- 
fathers preferred uneasy leather seats, why should we, their great- 
grandchildren, discard our comfortable French springs or horse-hair 
stuffing? I am myself an indifferent good Darwinian, but I do not 
therefore feel compelled to dwell in a cave, like my troglodyte pred- 
ecessors, nor to use a flint knife for carving a leg of mutton, like my 
paleolithie progenitors. Though certain esthetic revivalists may be 
ascetically virtuous, there is no reason for supposing that there shall 
be no more cakes and ale. 

Accordingly, if you like a particular chair or table, I do not see 
why you should be deterred from using it by an upholsterer who as- 
sures you that it will not “ go historically” with the rest of your furni- 
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Fig. 4.—Cuienon. 
[See Fig. 5.] 





ture. You may be eclectic in your taste if you choose. This is the free nineteenth 
century, and if the eighteenth or the seventeenth produced anything worthy of im- 
itation, there is no reason why you should ‘not adopt it. Of course, if you begin 
the museum style, you must continue it. A single Renaissance chair in the midst 
of the Pompeiian villa would naturally look ridiculous. But if you have chosen no 
special style, and are content that your room should simply represent the Victorian 
period, there can be no objection to a bit of Queen Anne or any other age that 
strikes your fancy. A surviving chair of your ancestors will come into your draw- 
ing-reom just as well as a Chaucer or a Petrarch comes into your library. 

The best chairs and couches, then, are those which you like best, and which 
best conform to the natural contour of the human figure in repose. A couch 
should allow of the feet being put up, if nec- 
essary, and should be of such a shape that 
you can lie upon it, either full length or half 
length, with perfect comfort. To be really 
serviceable, it should not be covered with pale 
blue satin or maize-colored tabouret, but with a 
good tapestry covering in a neutral hue, say sage 
green or dark rusty red, to wear well. The tap- 
estry should not be too fine to lie down upon, or 
even, in the privacy of family life, to lay one’s 
feet upon. -And the whole couch should, if pos- 
sible, turn toward the fire, so that its occupant 
may have his face toward the cheerful glow. At 
the same time, a little wicker-work table—black 
and gold if you will—may hold a lamp for read- 
ing. As to chairs, a couple of good well-stuffed 
éasy-chairs, also covered with the same tapestry, 
and arranged so as to look toward the fire, ought 
to be sufficient for luxury, while six or eight little 
ebonized and cane-bottomed gossip chairs are the 
simplest and prettiest “ occasional” furniture you 
can have. The gossip chair has a curved back 
which exactly fits the natural curve of the body, 
and the seat slopes gently downward and back- 


Fig. 5.—Cuienon. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
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RS ¢ VOLS BARS ward, so as to give one the 
‘ SOIC 


best possible support with 
the least angularity or 
awkwardness, With these 
pretty little clean cane 
seats, a black wicker-work 
chair, two easy-chairs, and 
a couch, you should have 
enough places for family 
and guests in a quiet house- 
hold. Tables are of very little real 
use in a drawing-room; still, we 
must have one or two to give the 
whole a furnished look. A spare 
table near the bay-window will allow 
of a jardiniére with an India rubber 
or other choice plant, to stand in the 
sun. You can have nothing better 
than black and gold for this pur- 
pose. Another, round of course, is 
needed for afternoon tea. There 
must be some place to lay books and 
other heavy articles, and the table 
for this office should be solid, and 
should stand against the wall. Noth- 
ing remains but the piano, and that 
must naturally be placed where the 
exigencies of space demand. 

Anything suggestive of costly ac- 
cidents should always be avoided 
in a drawing-room. We should feel 
that we can turn whichever way 
we like without danger of knocking 
over a Chinese tea-pot or a vase in 
Oriental jade. For this reason it 
is well to have no ornaments laid 
about in the room itself. The éa- * 
gere over the mantel-shelf will hold 
a few such pretty things; and a 
Japanese cabinet, out of harm’s way 
behind the sofa, may display a few 
more; but we should never make 
our living-room into a sort of do- 
mestic succursale to a museum of 
art. If we must have old Chelsea 
and plaques of Limoges ware, we 
may fasten them against the wall, 
or put them up on little brackets ; 
but we should leave ourselves space 
enough to move unrestrainedly through the midst of our room. Too little 
furniture is far better than too much; and nothing can be more uncomfort- 
able than the sense of constraint which one feels in some gilt drawing-rooms 
of the old school, where little top-heavy tables or what-nots are ready to 
tumble over at every turn of one’s coat tails, and bring down with them a 
miscellaneous collection of Dresden shepherdesses, glass paper-weights, 
porcelain flower vases, Tunbridge-ware boxes, lava slippers, and Swiss chalets 
in wooden wafer-work. 

As to books and pictures, I can say little. Even if you have a separate 
room as a library, at least one small book-case and a few stray volumes on 
the table ought to find a place in every drawing-room. They suggest liter- 
ature and refinement, as the piano and the pictures suggest <sthetic cult- 
ure. About pictures I shall keep discreet silence. For a room such as that 
here sketched out, oil-paintings in heavy gilt frames are too ambitious, and 
water-colors with white margins are perhaps a little out of keeping. So 
probably the best thing you can do is to confine yourseif to good engravings 
or good autotypes of good pictures. These you can frame in simple black 
or wooden frames; and their absense of bright color will prevent them from 
clashing with your paper or vases. Everything beyond this must be left, 
like Mr. Weller’s orthography, to the taste and fancy of the speller. 

To sum up the philosophy of drawing-rooms, as I have endeavored to set 
it forth briefly in this paper, a drawing-room ought to be emphatically a 
living-room, a place reasonably fitted for moments of relaxation after the 
work and worry of the day is over. Its frame-work should consist of restful 
colors and beautiful designs, so that wherever the eye falls it may be grat- 
ified without being wearied or overstimulated. Its chairs should be meant 
for the human body to sit in comfortably and naturally, without being 
cramped, confined, or chafed. Its sofas should be similarly designed for 
the human body to lie upon, without being doubled up into a physiologic- 
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ally indistinguishable mass. Its tables should hold such 
things as are useful for the main purpose of a drawing- 
room, and not such things as merely incommode and bother 
the inmates. Its hearth should be placed where every one 
can see the fire, and its seats should be so arranged that 
they may all look in that direction. Its lights should oceupy 
the best places for lighting the room as a whole, and the 
books, papers, or music in particular. Its purely ornamental 
objects should be set where they can be best and most ef- 
fectively seen, while they are in no danger of being broken, 
and form no obstruction to one’s freedom of movement. 
And, finally, it should contain such obvious evidences of 
culture and refinement as may give it an air not merely 
of material comfort, but of esthetic and literary interest. 
In such a room as this one may sit at moments of leisure 
and feel a positive though quiet delight in the mere act of 
looking around one. The picture is in itself a beautiful 
one, and, like every other thing of beauty, is a joy forever. 
And lest any reader should fancy that a room like that 
which we have imagined is beyond the reach of humble 
purses, it may be added that every one may gaze on such a 
picture himself for no greater outlay than five hundred do! 
lars. That is not a penny more than is ordinarily spent 
upon the gilt-and-white paper and blue satin chairs of the 
commonplace eight-roomed cottage. Beautiful carpets, wall 
papers, and curtains now cost no more than ugly ones; and 
only the taste, not the money, is wanting to-day wherever 
we find inartistic or uncomfortable homes encumbered with 
costly belongings. 
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LOVE, THE BETRAYER. 


Lo! in a dream Love came to me and cried, 
“The summer dawn creeps over land and sea, 

The golden fields are ripe for harvest-tide, 

And the grape-gatherers climb the mountain-side ; 
The harvest joy is come; I wait for thee; 
Arise, come down, and follow, follow me.” 


And I arose, went down, and followed him. 

The reaper’s song came ringing through the air; 
Below, the morning mists grew pale and dim, 
And on the mountain ridge the sun’s bright rim 

Roee swiftly, and the glorious dawn was there. 

I followed, followed Love, 1 knew not where. 


Through orange groves and orchard ways we went; 
The cool fresh dew lay deep on grass and tree; 

Above our heads the Jaden boughs were bent 

With weight of ripening fruit; the faint sweet scent 
Of fragrant myrtles drifted up to me: 
Blindly, O Love, blindly I followed thee! 


O Love, the morning shadows passed away 
From off the broad fair fields of waving wheat ; 
I followed thee, till in the full noonday 
The weary women in the vineyards lay ; 
The tall field flowers drooped fading in the heat; 
I fallowed thee with bruised and bleeding feet. 


Upon the long white road the fierce sun shone, 
And on the distant town and wide waste plain; 

O Love, I blindly, blindly followed on, 

Nor knew how sharp the way my feet had gone; 
Nor knew I aught of shame, or loss, or pain, 
Nor knew I all my labor was in vain. 


The sun sank down in silence o’er the land, 
The heavy shadows gathered deep and black ; 

Across the lonely waste of reeds and sand 

I followed Love. I could not touch his hand, 
Nor see his hidden face, nor turn me back, 
Nor find again the far-off mountain track. 


Blindly, O Love, blindly 1 followed thee: 
The summer night lay on the silent plain, 
And on the sleeping city and the sea; 
The sound of rippling waves came up to me. 
O Love, the dawn drew near; far off again 
The gray light gathered where the night had lain. 


On through the quiet street Love passed, and cried, 
“The summer dawn creeps over land and sea; 
Sweet is the summer and the harvest-tide; 
Awake, arise, Love waits for thee his Bride.” 
And she arose and followed, followed thee, 
© traitor Love! who hast forsaken me. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A DISCOVERY, 


“ AND you are going over too? And to Lon- 
don also? Oh, that will be very nice.” 

It seemed so strange to hear this voice, that 
had for days sounded to him as if it were far 
away, now quite close, and talking in this friend- 
ly and familiar fashion, Then she had brought 
the first of the spring with her. The air had 
grown quite mild; the day was clear and shining ; 
even the little harbor there seemed bright and 
picturesque in the sun. He had never before 
considered Calais a very beautiful place. 

And as for her: well, she appeared pleased to 
have met with this unexpected companion ; and 
she was very cheerful and talkative as they went 
down to the quay, these two together. And 
whether it was that she was glad to be relieved 
from the cramped ition of the carriage, or 
whether it was that his being taller than she gave 
countenance to her height, or whether it was 
merely that she rejoiced in the sweet air and the 
exhilaration of the sunlight, she seemed to walk 
with even more than her usual proudness of gait. 
This circumstance did not escape the eye of her 
father, who was immediately behind. 

“ Natalie,” said he, peevishly, “ you are walking 
as if you wore a sword by your side.” 

She did not seem sorely hurt. 

“* Du Schwert an meiner Linken!’” she said, 
with a laugh. “It is my military cloak that 
makes you think so, papa.” 

Why, even this cockle-shell of a steamer looked 
quite inviting on so pleasant a morning. And 
there before them stretched the blue expanse of 
the sea, with every wave, and every ripple on every 
wave, flashing a line of silver in the sunlight. 
No sooner were they out of the yellow-green wa- 
ters of the harbor than Mr. Brand had his com- 
panions conducted on to the bridge between the 
paddle-boxes ; and the little crop-haired French 
boy brought them camp-stools, and their faces 
were turned toward England. 

“Ah!” said Natalie, “many a poor wretch has 
breathed more freely when at last he found him- 
self looking out for the English shore. Do you 
remember old Anton Pepczinski and his solemn 

9” 

She turned t8 George Brand. 

“He was an old Polish gentleman who used to 
come to our house in the evening, he and a few 
others of his countrymen, to smoke and play 
chess. But always, some time during the even- 
ing, he would say,‘ Gentlemen, a Pole is never 
ungrateful. I call on you to drink this toast: 
To the white chalk line bei the seal’” And 
then she added, quickly, “if I were English, how 
proud I should be of England !” 

* But why ?” he said. 

“ Because she has kept liberty alive in Europe,” 
said the girl, proudly. “Because she offers an 
exile to the oppressed, no matter from whence 
they come; because she says to the tyrant, ‘ No, 
you can not follow.’ Why, when even your beer- 
men, your draymen, know how to treat a Haynau, 
what must the spirit of the country be? If only 
those fine fellows could have caught Windisch- 
jgriitz too !” 

Her father laughed at her vehemence; Brand 





did not. That strange vibration in the girl’s voice 
penetrated him to the heart. 

“ But then,” said he, after a second or two, “I 
have been ainusing myself for some days back by 
reading a good deal of political writing, mostly 
by foreigners; and if I were to believe what they 
say, I should take it that England was the most 
superstitious, corrupt, enslaved nation on the face 
of the earth. What with its reverence for rank, 
its worship of the priesthood—oh, I can not tell 
you whet a frightful country it is !” 

“Who were the writers ?” Mr. Lind asked. 

Brand named two or three, and instantly the 
attention of the other seemed arrested. 

“Oh, that is the sort of literature you have 
been reading ?” he said, with a quick glance. 

“T have had some days’ idleness.” 

“Excuse me,” said the other, with a smile; 
“but I think you might have spent it better. 
That kind of literature only leads to disorder and 
anarchy. It may have been useful at one time; 
it is useful no longer. Enough of ploughing has 
been done; we want sowing done now—we want 
writers who will build up instead of pulling down. 
Those Nihilists,” he added, almost with a sigh, “are 
becoming more and more impracticable. They 
aim at scarcely anything beyond destruction.” 

Here Natalie changed the conversation. This 
was too bright and beautiful a day to permit of 
despondency. 

“T suppose you love the sea, Mr. Brand ?” she 
said. “All Englishmen do. And yachting—I 
suppose you go yachting ?” 

“T have tried it, but it is too tedious for me,” 
said Brand. “The sort of yachting I like is in 
a vessel of five thousand tons, going three hun- 
dred and eighty miles a day. With half a gale 
of wind in your teeth in the ‘ rolling Forties,’ then 
there is some fun.” 

“T must go over to the States very soon,” Mr. 
Lind said. 

“ Pa r 

“The worst of it is,” her father said, without 
heeding that exclamation of protest, “that I have 
so much to do that can only be done by word of 
mouth.” 

“TI wish I could take the message for you,” 
Brand said, lightly. ‘“ When the weather looks 
decent, I very often take a run across to New 
York, put up for a few days at the Brevoort 
House, and take the next ship home. It is very 
enjoyable, especially if you know the officers. 
Then the bagman—I have acquired a positive 
love for the bagman.” 

“The what?” said Natalie. 

“The bagman. The ‘commy,’ his friends call 
him. The commercial traveller, don’t you know ? 
He is a most capital fellow !—full of life and 
fun, desperately facetious, delighting in practical 
jokes: altogether a wonderful creature. You be- 
gin to think you are in another generation—be- 
fore England became melancholy—the genera- 
tion, for example, that roared over the adventures 
of Tom and Jerry.” 

Natalie did not know who Tom and Jerry 
were ; but that was of little consequence; for at 
this moment they n todescry “the white chalk 
line beyond the sea”—the white line of the Eng- 
lish coast. And they went on chatting cheerful- 
ly, and the sunlight flashed its diamonds on the 
blue waters around them, and the white chalk 
cliffs became more distinct. 

“And yet it seems so heartless for one to be 
going back to idleness,” Natalie Lind said, ab- 
sently. “Papa works as hard in England as 
anywhere else; but what canI do? To think of 
one going back to peaceful days, and comfort, 
and pleasant friends, when others have to go 
through such misery and to fight against such 
persecution! When Marie Herzen offered me 
her hand—” 

She stopped abruptly, with a quick, frightened 
look, first at George Brand, then at her father. 

“You need not hesitate, Natalie,” her father 
said,calmly. “Mr. Brand has given me his word 
of honor he will reveal nothing he may hear from 

” 


“T do not think you need be afraid,” said Brand ; 
but all the same he was conscious of a keen pang 
of mortification. He too had noticed that quick 
look of fright and distrust. What did it mean, 
then? “ You are beside us, you are near to us ; 
but you are not of us, you are not with us.” 

He was silent, and she was silent too. She 
seemed ashamed of her indiscretion, and would 
say nothing further about Marie Herzen. 

“Don’t imagine, Mr. Brand,” said her father, 
to break this awkward silence, “that what Nata- 
lie says is true. She is not going to be so idle as 
all that. No; she has plenty of hard work before 
her—at least, I think it hard work—translating 
from the German into Russian.” 

“T wish I could help,” Brand said, in a low 
voice. “I do not know a word of Russian.” 

“You help ?” she said, regarding him with the 
beautiful dark eyes, that had a sudden wonder in 
them. “ Would you, if you knew Russian ?” 

He met that straight, fearless glance without 
flinching; and he said “ Yes,” while they still 
looked at each other. Then her eyes fell; and 
perhaps there was the slightest flush of embarrass- 
ment or pleasure on the pale, handsome face. 

But how quickly her spirits rose! There was 
no more talk of politics as they neared England. 
He described the successive ships to her; he call- 
ed her attention to the strings of wild-duck flying 
up Channel; he named the various headlands to 
her. Then, as they got nearer and nearer, the 
little Anneli had to be sought out, and the vari- 
ous travelling impedimenta got together. It did 
not occur to Mr. Lind or his daughter as strange 
that George Brand should be travelling without 
any luggage whatever. 

But surely it must have occurred to them as re- 
markable that a bachelor should have had a sa- 
loon-carriage reserved for himself, unless, indeed, 
they reflected that a rich Englishman was capable 
of any whimsical extra Then, no sooner 
had Miss Liad ‘entered this carriage, than it seem- 











ed as though everything she could think of was 
being brought for her. Such flowers did not grow 
in railway stations—especially in the month of 
March. Had the fruit dropped from the tele- 
graph poles? Cake, wine, tea, magazines, and 
newspapers appeared to come without being ask- 
ed for. 

“Mr. Brand,” said Natalie, “ you must be an 
English Monte Cristo: do you clap your hands, 
and the things appear?” 

But a Monte Cristo should never explain. 
The conjurer who reveals his mechanism is no 
longer a conjurer. George Brand only laughed, 
and said he hoped Miss Lind would always find 
people ready to welcome her when she reached 
English shores. 

As they rattled along through those shini 
valleys—the woods and fields and homesteads a 
glowing in the afternoon sun—she had put aside 
her travelling cloak and hood, for the air was 
quite mild. Was it the drawing off of the hood, 
or the stir of wind on board the steamer, that had 
somewhat disarranged her hair ?—at all events, 
here and there about her small ear or the shapely 
neck there was an escaped curl of raven black. 
She had taken off her gloves, too: her hands, 
somewhat large, were of a beautiful shape, and 
transparently white. The magazines and news- 
papers received not much attention—except from 
Mr. Lind, who said that at last he should see some 
news neither a week old nor fictitious. As for 
these other two, they seemed to find a wonderful 
lot to talk about, and all of a profoundly interest- 
ing character. With a sudden shock of disap- 
pointment George Brand found that they were 
almost into London. 

His hand-bag was at once passed by the cus- 
tom-house people, and he had nothing to do but 
say good-by. His face was not overcheerful. 

“Well, it was a lucky meeting,” Mr. Lind said. 
Maney ought to thank you for being so kind to 

a“ 

“Yes, but not here,” said the girl, and she 
turned to him. “ Mr. Brand, people who have 
travelled so far together should not part so quick- 
ly. It is miserable. Will you not come and 
spend the evening with us ?” 

“Natalie will give us something in the way of 
an early dinner,” said Mr. Lind, “and then you 
can make her play the zither for you.” 

Well, there was not much hesitation about his 
accepting. That drawing-room, with its rose and 
green shaded candles, was not as other drawing- 
rooms in the evening. In that room you could 
hear the fountains plashing in the Villa Reale; 
and the Oapri fishermen singing afar; and the 
cattle bells chiming on the Campagna; and the 
gondolas sending their soft chorus across the la- 
goon. When Brand left his bag in the cloak- 
room at the station, he gave the porter half a 
crown for carrying it thither, which was surely 
unnecessary. Nor was there any hopeless apathy 
on his face as he drove away with these two 
friends, through the darkening afternoon, in the 
little hired brougham. When they arrived in 
Curzon Street he was even good enough to as- 
sist the timid little Anneli to descend from the 
box; but this was in order that he might slip a 
tip into the hand of the coachman. The coach- 
man searcely said “Thank you.” It was not un- 
til afterward that he discovered he had put half 
a sovereign into his breeches pocket as if it were 
an ordinary sixpence. 

Natalie Lind came down to dinner in a dress 
of black velvet, with a mob-cap of rose red silk. 
Round her neck she wore a band of Venetian 
silver-work, from the centre of which was sus- 
pended the little old-fashioned locket she had re- 
ceived in Hyde Park. George Brand remember- 
ed the story, and perhaps was a trifle surprised 
that she should wear so conspicuously the gift of 
a stranger. 

She was very friendly and very cheerful. She 
did not seem at all fatigued with her travelling ; 
on the contrary, it was probably the sea air and 
the sunlight that had lent to her cheek a faint 
flush of color. But at the end of dinner her fa- 
ther said : 

“ Natalushka, if we go into the drawing-room, 
and listen to music, after so long a day, we shall 
all go to sleep. You must come into the smok- 
ing-room with us.” 

“Very well, papa.” 

“ But, Miss Lind,” the other gentleman remon- 
strated, “‘a velvet dress—tobacco smoke—” 

“ My dresses must take their chance,” said Miss 
Lind. “I wear them to please my friends, not to 
please chance acquaintances who may call during 
the day.” 

And so they retired to the little den at the end 
of the passage; and Natalie handed Mr. Brand a 
box of cigars to choose from, and got down from 
the rack her father’s long-stemmed, red-bowled 
pipe. Then she took a seat in the corner by the 
fire, and listened. 

The talk was all about that anarchical litera- 
ture that Brand had been devouring down at Do- 
ver; and he was surprised to find how little sym- 
pathy Lind had with writing of that kind, though 
he had to confess that certain of the writers were 
personal friends of his own. Natalie sat silent, 
listening intently, and staring into the fire. 

At last Brand said: 

“Of course I had other books. For exam- 
ple, one I see on your shelves there.” He rose, 
and took down a green-covered volume. “ Miss 
Lind,” he said, “I am afraid you will laugh at 
me; but I have been haunted with the notion 
that you have been teaching Lord Evelyn how to 
read poetry, or that he has been unconsciously 
imitating you. I heard him repeat some passages 
from ‘The Pilgrims,’ and I was convinced he was 
reproducing something he had heard from you. 
Well—I am almost ashamed to ask you—” 

A touch of embarrassment appeared on the 
girl’s face; and she glanced at her father. 

“Yes, certainly, Natalie: why not ?” 

“ Well,” she said, lightly, “I can not read if I 
am stared at, You must remain as you are,” 





She took the book from him, and passed to the 
other side of the room, so that she was behind 
them both. There was silence for an instant or 
two as she turned over the leaves, 

Then the silence was broken; and if Brand 
was instantly assured that his surmise was cor- 
rect, he also knew that here was a more pathetic 
car iy ring, than any that Lord 
Evelyn thrown into the lines. She read at 
random—a 


voice of a herald proclaiming the new awakening 
of the world—the evil terrors of the night depart-, 
ing—the sunrise of liberty and right and justice 
beginning to shine over the sea. And these ap- 
peals to England |— 
“O thon, clothed round with raiment of white wav 
Thy brave tening through the gray 
Thou, lulled with sea-sounds of a thousand caves, 
And lit with sea-shine to thine inland lair, 
clothed the naked souls of slaves, 
And stripped the muffled souls of tyrants bare, 
Oty dies ive Mghp Of the Cocth Coal was Uy cine, 
e live e was 
- Live—thou must not be dead; si 
Live; let thy arméd head 
Lift itself up to sunward and the fair 
Daylight of time and map, 
Thine head republican, 
With the same splendor on thine helmless hair 
That in his eyes kept up a light 
Who on thy glory gazed away their sacred sight.” 
The cry there was in this voice! Surely his 
heart answered. 


“© Milton’s land, what ails thee to be dead!” 


Was it in this very room, he wondered, that 
the old Polish refugee was used to lift up his 
trembling hand and bid his compatriots drink to 
“the white chalk line hegyond the sea”? How 
could he forget, as he and she sat together that 
morning and gazed across the blue waters to the 
far and sun-lit line of coast, the light that shone 
on her face as she said, “If I were English, how 
proud I should be of England!” And this Eng- 
land of her veneration and her love—did it not 
contain some, at least, who would answer to her 


appeal ? 

Presently Natalie Lind shut the book, and gen- 
tly laid it down, and stole out of the room. She 
was gone only for a few seconds. When she re- 
turned she had in her hand a volume of sketches, 
of which she had been speaking during dinner. 

He did not open this volume at once. On the 
contrary, he was silent for a little while; and 
then he looked up, and addressed Natalie, with a 
strange grave smile on his face: 

“T was about to tell your father, Miss Lind, 
when you came in, that if I could not translate 
for you, or carry a message across the Atlantic 
for him, he might at least find something else 
that Icando. Atall events, may I say that Iam 
willing to join you, if I can be of any help at all?” 

Ferdinand Lind regarded him for a second, and 
said, quite calmly, 

“Tt is unnecessary. Youhave already joined us.” 

[TO BE OONTINVED.] 








ANGELICA’S MAYING. 


” O May-flowers in May! What is it called 

May for, then? Why, Kent is full of 
them !” cried Angelica; and she tied her hat with 
a flirt—a pretty flirt that only made her the more 
charming. For little Angelica, who had happen- 
ed to spend several summers at school in Eng- 
land, could not be brought to understand, after 
returning to her native wilds, that. the climates 
of all English-speaking people were not as much 
one and the same as the tongues they used. And 
having settled the point to her satisfaction, as 
usual, by declaring that it was so, anyway, and if 
it wasn’t, it ought to be, delighted with such form 
of speech because it would never have been al- 
lowed her at school, she started out to make it 
so, apparently, by letting the climate see what 
was expected of it. 

“T hope you have overshoes on, Angel,” said 
her grandmother, rather timid about encroaching 
on Angelica’s newly-fledged liberty. 

“Nonsense! Overshoes! This time of year! 
Well, to obiige you, little granny ;” and she called 
for her tiny sandals. But a moment afterward 
Angelica ran back. “I believe I had best take 
overshoes,” she said, and she tore off her sandals 


for Nora to putaway. “Let us see—where’s my 
blue scarf ?” 
“Take your tippet, Angel.” 


“Furs in May, grandma!” and she was gone 
again, only to run back, nevertheless, and ex- 
change her mantle for a thick sacque. “And 
they’re bare-headed in Kent to-day,” she said. 

“ Angelica,” called her grandmother, “if you 
really are going into the woods, do put on anoth- 
er flannel icoat,”” 

“Humor the weather in that way?” with a 
laugh like a bell. And this time she was de- 
cidedly off, by the slam of the door, enjoying tre- 
mendously those first experiences of her Ameri- 
can liberty. 

“ How absurd !” said Angelica to herself pres- 
ently, as she was passed by a band of ragamuffin 
children decked out in paper roses and garlands. 
“ As if they could not have had some real flowers 
by this time, the idle little things! With the 
woods full of them, too! If there’s anything dis- 
gusting, it’s the unreal, the artificial,” she thought, 
as she still pursued this line of meditation after 
getting beyond the garden borders of the town. 
“ All the girls now are wearing false white-weed in 
the bosom, when the fields are white with them 
probably. How surprised they will be at home 
when I come in with my hands full !—things are 
always there for the eyes that know how to look 
for them. Mr. Wilston had to confess that he 
had picked liverwort himself in the third week of 
March. I wish he wasn’t so positive about the 
bad walking and the cold ground and the swamps. 
He acts as if he had a right over me already, 





and I’ve never said whether I meant to give him 
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the right or not. And if he isn’t careful, I'll say 
‘not,’ and he needn’t be looking at me with his 
lordly glances. I don't care whether a man’s as 
handsome as Antinous or not, but I don’t want 
a tyrant for a lover. And of course,” she con- 
tinued, coherently, “ everybody knows there are vi- 
olets, and columbines, and ground-laurel—” Here 
Angelica paused to rescue an overshoe from the 
mud, and, finding it difficult, to leave the other 
one beside it, “I don’t care,” she said. ‘Good 
thick boots do for England; they’ll have to an- 
swer here,” and she went gayly forward into the 
edge of the wood by the river. 

“The idea!” said Angelica. “I’m awfully 
afraid they’re right at home. Not a leaf on any 
tree, nothing but the beggarly willow catkins, 
and the oaks looking callow as goslings. Why, 
isn’t America a civilized country? Oh yes, there’s 
a maple, all red and blushing. I told you so. I 
knew there were flowers.” And she stooped for 
a cluster of violets that were shivering in the 
breeze, and put them into her basket. “ Dear 
me! it won’t take long at this rate. I shall 
just tell Mr. Wilston that I filled my basket in 

f an hour, for all his theories, and we have as 
many flowers in New England as they do in Old 
England—so!” And the sanguine little creature 
hurried on to do it. She found one pale little 
hepatica, and a bud beside it, and after an hour’s 
diligence she found nothing else, not one sweet 
bit of epigwa, and she was getting highly irate 
with the American flora, when she paused to see 
a bird wing through the spaces, and to tell him 
how silly he was to think it was summer yet, 
after all. “Mr. Wilston will be so pleased !” she 
said, indignantly, as if Nature ought to take her 
part. It was a picturesque bit of woods just 
there ; the long lofty stems of the undraped trees 
crowding up into the light, and the aisles on one 
hand extending into shadow, and on the other 
huge moss-grown bowlders and thorny thickets lin- 
ing the bank, where, some eighty feet below, the 
river went brawling along over rapids and falls 
in a way to please a poet or a fisherman. And 
it was a picturesque little body in the wood that 
Angelica looked, the wind tossing her hat half 
off, her glowing cheeks, her sparkling brown 
eyes, and her great shock of light brown curls 
blowing all ways at once as she leaned over the 
edge of the bank to gaze into the seething tor- 
rent below, and wondered, meanwhile, whether 
pond-lilies grew in that sort of water. Just then 
the wind slapped her skirt round a young walnut 
sapling. Vexed with the rudeness, she slapped it 
back again; she lost her balance as she did it, 
and over she went with a cry. 

Poor little Angelica! How many thoughts 
there are in a second! Her first thought was, 
“It’s the end of me; I’m being torn to pieces 
on those rocks!” Her second one was, “ Oh, 
what will grandma do without me now?” The 
third one ran, “ And I’ve been so bad about Mr. 
Wilston, and he’ll be so sorry for his little An- 

lica ; and I pushed Tommy yesterday ; and once 

told grandma a lie—” And then there was a 
wild whirl of horror of sharp rocks and drowning 
whirlpools, and great gulfs of death and oblivion. 

When the little body came to herself she was 
lying comfortably suspended in mid-air, in a cra- 
dle made by the wild plum bushes and the old 
horse-brier and grape-vines that had interlaced 
themselves together there, growing from the crev- 
ices. Above her was more than twenty feet of 
almost sheer rock, and below her was the boiling 
river, rushing and roaring on. With a start of 
terror, as memory swept back upon her, she seized 
a stout stem of the vine, and clutched it with all 
her might; but a gust of wind coming at the mo- 
ment, and rocking the cradle well, assured her 
that her clinging amounted to little, and she pres- 
ently found the thousand and one briers of the 
wild smilax holding her more securely than it 
was possible her tiny fingers should. 

Before long she was able to gather her senses 
from their trance of horror, in which all reason 
had been dissipated, and she loosened her dress, 
and sat up in her nest to look about her. “It’s 
of no use,” she said at last. “The only way to 
get down is to free a grape-vine, and climb down 
on it; and it wouldn’t be long enough, and it 
wouldn’t be strong enough, and if I got down at 
all, it would only be into a boiling pit of deep wa- 
ter, and in freeing it I might be like the man who 
sawed off the end of the branch he sat on—if I 
could free it anyway. And I might as well die 
of starvation and be picked by the birds, as die 
of drowning and be picked by the fishes. But, 
oh, dear ! dear ! dear! what are they doing at home 
now? Why can’t some of them come after me? 
Why doesn’t Mr. Wilston know how horribly I 
hang here between heaven and earth? Why 
doesn’t somebody follow me? Oh, what have I 
done, what have I done, to be punished this way ? 
Oh, you don’t suppose I am really going to be 
left to die here! Oh, how cruel! how cruel!” 
And then there was a great burst of sobbing, and 
she wrung her hands, and cried again. 

But the crying over, for the time being, Angel- 
ica began to look about her. The blow had been 
struck too powerfully to do much less than stun, 
and she yet hardly realized her situation in full. 
“I don’t quite give it up,” she said. “Somebody 
may come this way;” and she hallooed till she 
was out of breath. ‘It wouldn’t be a bad place 
for pleasure,” she thought, “if one could get 
down or up when one wished, and if one had plen- 
ty of books and a lunch basket. Oh, how hun- 
gry Iam!” Certainly it was not at all a bad 
place of its sort—swinging cradled there securely 
in mid-air, with the birds darting all about one; 
with the great sky full of sunshine overhead ; 
with that fish-hawk sailing in slow circles ere he 
plunged. “This is the way some of the Puget 
Sound Indians bury their dead,” she thought, 
“high up in air among the branches. Only they 
have tin pans hung with them. And that does 
so put me in mind of our Nora’s cream—the 
very last pan she let me skim. And now I’m 
hungrier than ever. I wonder what time it is 





—long past lunch, of course. I’m hollow now; 
I shall be famished by dinner-time; to-morrow 
morning I shall be giddy. I wonder how long it 
takes people to die of starvation, and if it’s very 
fearful? I mustn’t think about broths, and hari- 
cots, and stews, and chicken pies, and—” And 
Angelica paused, holding this unprofitable medi- 
tation for one about to die. “I ought to be read- 
ing my Testament,” said she. “ And yet the only 
thing I should enjoy reading just now would be a 
cookery book. Oh, I didn’t know I was such a 
glutton! I suppose in my heart of hearts I am 
sure that Mr. Wilston will come after me.” 

It was in the pause of thought following that 
she heard voices—a myriad, it seemed toher. She 
had shouted from time to time ever since she 
fell; now she raised her voice again, and she 
couldn’t make out whether it was the children 
answering her or a flight of echoes from the 
opposite rock. No, it was the children, she at 
length was sure. Yes, yes, indeed, there were the 
little faces peering over the brink, through the 
stems of the saplings—faces of those very chil- 
dren at whose paper garlands she had laughed ; 
and she called out lustily again—called, and call- 
ed, with furious and half-frenzied cries, till her 
voice refused to come for more. Plainly as she 
could see them, looking up, the children could 
not see her for the interlacing and protruding 
vines and branches. But they could hear her 
all too well—a viewless voice: it roused all their 
little imaginations, and they scampered away as 
fast as their feet could carry them, in their amaze- 
ment and fright, to tell of the mysterious sounds 
they had heard. 

“ Now I must die,” said poor little Angel; and 
she fell back in her nest, worn out with her fran- 
tic exertions. “I suppose there is some purpose 
in it. If sparrows don’t fall to the ground un- 
heeded,” she said, “ God knows I am here.” And 
it would have been very much to her surprise, if 
it had been possible for her to know it, that here 
she fell asleep. 

The sun was still shining brightly when she 
awoke; but she was unable to tell whether she 
had lost herself for a few minutes, or had slept 
overnight and it was now next day. She felt so 
faint, however, that she was quite sure it was 
next day. “And he hasn’t come for me yet,” 
she sighed. “There is a great deal of vitality 
in young people,” she said, “and I am only sev- 
enteen.” And then, in spite of her effort at res- 
ignation, tears welled over her eyes, to think of 
the light of her sweet seventeen years so early 
extinguished. She put her hand into her pocket 
for her handkerchief, to wipe the tears away, be- 
fore she remembered that she had hung it out 
as a signal of distress; and she drew forth, in- 
stead, a letter, one that Mr. Wilston had slipped 
into her hand the evening before, and that she 
had crumpled up, hardly glancing at it, and had 
then taken with her in the morning, thinking she 
would read it in the wood. 

What did he write her such letters for? Why 
did he want to love her? Why did he urge it 
again and again? She was only a child; she 
had just begun to taste the sweetness of life. 
Why couldn’t he let her alone for a little while, 
till she had looked on her surroundings and seen 
what the world was; had had a little freedom 
and pleasure—at any rate, till she needed him ? 

Till she needed him! the next thought came. 
Ah, Heaven! did she not need him now? And 
a storm of tears answered for her. “Oh, if he 
did love me, if he really did love me, he would 
know what I am suffering; he would come and 
help me and save me. It would break his heart 
to see me!” she sobbed. “It would break mine 
to see him so.” And then all at once she paused 
in her crying and exclaiming, and opened her 
brimming brown eyes wide to the sunshine. 
What! Would it really break her heart to see 
Mr. Wilston suffering so? Would she care? 
Did she—could she— Oh, if she never saw 
him again at all! Was it possible that, after 
all, she really, really— Was it possible that she 
—she loved Mr. Wilston ? 

And if he never knew!—if he never knew! 
How good he had been to her! how patient with 
her! what a noble fellow he was! how tenderly, 
how passionately, his eyes had followed her! If 
he was ugly—well, she had never thought so. Now 
that she should not see his face again, it seemed 
beautiful to her. It was the first face she should 
look for when they both woke at last in the life 
beyond this. And what a froward and perverse 
child she had been! What had he ever seen in 
her to love? But he did—he did love her. And 
she hugged her little hands over her heart, sud- 
denly conscious that the fact was precious. 

Well, if she must die, she must. But here was 
a mercy in the very act of death. It had been 
given her to love. It seemed as if the Angel of 
Death had touched her heart with the living fire. 
This great joy, this great rapture, had buoyed her 
heart over the abyss. There was a first moment 
for everything, and the first moment of her awak- 
ening love, of her recognition of her love, had 
been like a winged spirit soaring over death, the 
seraph springing from the grave. “My love is 
nd soul,” she cried, “and my dying sets it 

ree ”» 


And now if he never knew! But he should 
know. Some day they would find her, and the 
letter in her hand. And she refolded that letter, 
took her pencil-case, and addressed it to Mr. 
Wilston, and wrote with her trembling fingers 
underneath: “I never knew I loved you. You 
must forgive me. But I do—indeed I do. Iam 
going to die presently. If I had lived, I would 
have tried to be a good wife to you.” And she 
signed herself his Angel, and lay back in her 
nest, half content. 

She lay there a little while, looking up at the 
blue of the sky rising from the red and purple 
of the rocks, with the white flashes of wings 
across it, her mind so made up to the inevitable 
that she had hardly any fear; and she began soft- 





ly singing a hymn to herself. “If man’s love is 





so precious,” she was thinking, “what must God’s 
love be?” 

In the midst of this tranquil moment, howev- 
er, she was roused by a singular vibration run- 
ning through the stout vine ropes of her cradle, 
and quite another line of thought as instantane- 
ously suggested itself. She had been fully pre- 
pared for this fainting, painless passing away, 
high up in air, almost in the blue sky itself; but 
falling on the jagged rocks and boiling water—al! 
that was horrible, and she felt her heart shaking. 

Ah, yes, certainly the vine ropes were shaking 
too. Were they loosening ?—were they falling ? 
Oh, what was this? And some great flapping 
object was flying over her with a scream—an eagle 
startled from its perch—and a rope was following 
it, a great noose, and then a hand and arm had 
suddenly closed round her from behind, and a 
voice was curtly telling her to “ obey, and spring 
backward.” And Mr. Wilston was drawing her 
out of the nest of the cradling vines, and she was 
standing, trembling in his grasp, on the shelf 
of rock where he leaned, with a rope round his 
waist made fast to a tree above—a shelf of rock, 
she thought, with a swift pulse of chagrin, that 
had been there all the time, in a crevice round 
the corner of the cliff, and leading a narrow way 
up to the sod and the saplings above, if she had 
only had the sense to turn her head and look 
for it. 

Mr. Wilston did not speak a word. He was 
white as ashes, and she thought she could hear 
his heart beat. Still holding her and his rope, 
he crept slowly up the narrow shelf; then he set 
her down before him, untied his rope, and slowly 
coiled it away, looking at her all the time, with 
her downcast eye and reddening face half hidden 
under all the bright brown blowing hair. 

“Now, if you please,” he said, gravely, at last, 
“T will take that letter which I saw you had ad- 
dressed to me.” 

“ A letter addressed to you!” she said, looking 
up then, a spark of the old spirit half eclipsing 
that new light which had dawned in her face. 

“ Angel, how much longer—” 

“Longer! I wish you would tell me,” she 
said, “how long I have been here already, and 
whether it is to-day or to-morrow, and what—” 

“How much longer,” he cried again, “do you 
want to torment me? I could claim you as my 
property by all the laws of salvage,” he said, step- 
ping toward her. “ But it isn’t necessary, for I 
read the letter as you held it in your hand before 
I threw the rope over you. You signed yourself 
You said you would be a good wife 


her face grew so rosy red that she had to hide it, 
whether she would or no, in the first shelter at 
hand—and if it was her lover’s arms, how was 
that to be helped ? 

“It wasn’t such a bad Maying, on the whole,” 
she said, presently, as they went their way home 
together. ‘After all, the American flora isn’t 
much behind the way-side hedges in Kent. J 
didn’t get much of anything but a fright and a 
cold, to be sure, and some love-in-idleness, but 
you got an armful of Angelica.” 

“The sweetest flower for me,” he said, “ that 
blows under heaven.” 








HANGING BASKETS OF MOSS 
AND SHELLS. 


ANGING baskets are among the prettiest 

of floral ornaments, and the variety of ma- 
terials that may be used in their constructica is 
almost countless. With good taste, skill, and 
neatness, many ordinary and homely articles may 
be converted into ornaments that will embellish 
the most refined dwelling. 

Two beautiful hanging baskets are made as 
follows: The materials required for the first are 
sea-shells, corals, sea-weeds, and mosses, or any 
other marine treasures, some asphalt, cement, and 
a common red flower-pot. Make the pot quite 
warm, and at once apply the asphalt, giving two 
coats if necessary. Then around the upper rim 
cement a border of white scallop shells, and two 
double reversed rows round the centre of the pot, 
using smaller shells. On the bottom fasten clus- 
ters of “branch coral” in such a way that the 
long narrow parts unite in the centre below the 
bottom of the pot. Between these cement clus- 
ters of sea-weeds. If you have purple, crimson, 
and other lovely dried weeds, you are fortunate ; 
but if not, purchase carrageen (Irish moss) and 
Iceland moss from the druggist’s, dip the ends 
into hot cement, and fasten the clusters closely 
over the whole bare surface. When entirely dry, 
touch the extreme ends with dammar varnish, 
and dust a very little fine frosting upon the sur- 
face, occasionally applying touches of green, blue, 
violet, and crimson distemper colors, which will 
relieve the dullness of the black and white. 
Branches of coral are next fastened around the 
very edge of the pot, and on each side projecting 
pieces, to which the suspension cords may appear 
to be attached, though for safety they might bet- 
ter be passed through holes cut in the pot. 

The companion to this beautiful basket has 
for the foundation a pot of the same kind, but 
the class of materials is different, consisting of 
lichens, hardened fungi, burrs, cones, bark, etc. 
In order to impart the necessary “bit of color” 
to the rich browns and wood-colors, holes are cut 
in the sides and bottom of the pot, and lycopo- 
dium or saxifrage (sarmentose) and Feltonias in- 
troduced, which soon root, and mingling with the 

covering, form a charming object. Around 
the rim of the pot fasten a border of the shell- 
like fungi, taking single sections and arranging 
- them uniformly ; fill the interstices between these 
with the exquisite lichens, in various shades of 
blue and pale green. Around the centre make 
the double row of the smaller fungi, and fill the 
spaces with sealing-wax moss, or in lieu of this 
use the rock moss, and touch the tips with scar- 








let sealing-wax dissolved in hot alcohol. Between 
these light rows fasten burrs, cones, etc., neatly 
arranged between the holes filled with lycopo- 
dium. On the bottom cement light gnarled roots 
or branches, arranged in the same manner as the 
coral branches on the marine basket, and the 
same at the top. The various colors of greens, 
browns, and wood tints form a lovely combina- 
tion, and when these baskets are stocked with 
vines and plants, they are very effective. Noth- 
ing is so appropriate for the rustic basket as a 
fine group of ferns, and the creeping-fern, Lygo- 
dium palmatum, and Japanese climbing-fern, Ly- 
godium scandens, to climb up the supports, then 
reach over and festoon the extended branches. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Opn Sunscetsre.—Make your blue serge by the Com- 
bination Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 10, 
Vol. XIIL, and trim it with some woollen brocade. 

Ten Years’ Sunsonimer.—Get black satin de Lyon 
for a spring mantle, and make by any of the patterns 
lately illustrated in the Bazar. The plural of “ gladi- 
olus” is “ giadioli.” 

Mas. J. H. D.—There is no reason to believe that the 
savage custom of tattooing is likely to become fash- 
ionable with the ladies of either Europe or the United 
States. 

Katte R. P. will find her query answered in Harper's 
Young People, which devotes especial attention to the 
subject. 

Op Sussortser.—An illustrated catalogue of spring 
fashions will be issued soon. Meanwhile the Black 
Silk Costume is a good model for you for a black silk 
dress, and the Combination Polonaise Costume for one 
of grenadine, either black or colored. A fine French 
bunting dress of white, cream, blue, or heliotrope for 
the afternoon, and a Cheviot travelling suit that will 
answer for mornings, are the dresses you will most 
need at a quiet sea-side resort. 

Annir C,—If the dress you are to be married in is to 
answer for church and for the street, it must be short. 
Lavender silk with a little brocade combined with it 
will make a charming dress for a bride, and the bonnet 
may be of chip or silk, with roses and lavender feath- 
ers—either cream or pink roses. Changeable silks will 
be worn again, made up with figured foulards or with 
brocaded silk for the basque and draperies. 

A. J. C.—Get polka-dotted silk, and make your black 
silk with a basque and flowing train of the plain silk, 
and apron of polka dots, 

An Op Sunssoetser.—A married lady should sign 
her name to letters “ Lucy Smith,” not “Mrs. John 
Smith.” 

Mrs. X. L. ¥.—Clair de Inne fringe is not fashion- 
able now, but beads are so much used that you might 
get a season’s wear of it. Get a fine French bunting 
or else summer camel’s-hair for the suit you speak of. 

Cc. J, 8.—Lead the way in showing a guest to the re- 
ception-room. 

Op Susscermerr.—Get plain silk the color of the 
darkest stripe in your sample, and make by pattern 
of the Black Silk Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. 
XII 

Maner.—If you attain success it must be throngh 
your own talents, and not through others’ aid orcounsel. 

C. A. L.—The pattern sent you will be appropriate 
for your rich materials. Trained dresses are with or 
without paniers, according to taste. 

Dorotuy.—Shirring will be more used than at any 
previous season. 

Mrs. J. R. A.—A double-breasted basque and slashed 
over-skirt would be nice for your alpaca dress. Barred 
muslin, with torchon lace and black, red, or blue satin, 
will make you a neat white wrapper. White bunting 
is the fashionable fabric for young girls’ summer 
dresses. Make it with a panier polonaise and red 
satin facings. A chip round hat with dark satin or 
foulard trimming would be pretty for her. 

An Eannest Terrier.—Blacx velvet skirts will be 
very much worn this summer. 

P. 8. A.—Get checked brown Cheviot for a travelling 
dress, and make it with a surtout and full round skirt. 
Your green silk would be pretty if merely covered with 
thin light-colored foulard for a summer dress. 

Autumn Leaves.—To freshen your black silk, sponge 
it with ammonia diluted with water. 

Mrs. A. C. S.—Make a gingham dress for a girl of 
twelve years with a belted pleated waist, a full round 
skirt, and an apron front. Make your black camel’s- 
hair by the Combination Polonaise pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIIL. 

Jane J.—Get some gay figured foulard silk to com- 
bine with your bunting, and make it by the pattern of 
the Postilion Basque with Tablier Over-Skirt illue 
trated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIII. 

Sunsoriner.—A Decca shaw] is the better investment 
for a spring wrap, though a graceful mantle is the more 
stylish. 

F. C. B.—Read about girls’ dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIII. 

Constant Reaper.—Any large bow at the throat 
may be called either Directoire or Sara Bernhardt, as 
the latter has revived the Directoire fashions. 

8. P. M.—Get some gray bunting for the principal 
part of your suit, and use your striped silk in the way 
the stripes are used in the Black Silk Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIII. 

C. W.—We do not furnish addresses to our readers. 
We have not the patterns you want. 

Constant Reaper.—At day weddings it is admissi- 
ble for the groom to wear light pantaloons, with a dark 
frock-coat and dark vest. This is the English costume 
for day weddings, even when the bride wears full dress. 

S. A.—Make a simple screen of Japanese papers to 
put before your fire-place. 

Mas. C. R. D.—Use brown silk with your wool goods, 
and make it by the Combination Polonaise pattern. 

Pere iexity.—Your shot silk will be very handsome 
as a trained skirt, with a basque of brocaded silk of 
mixed green and cream-color, or else a satin foulard 
of those shades. Then have panels of the brocade, 
and a sash tied across the front. 

An Oxp Scssontser.—Use cardinal red satin for 
pipings, bows, and pleatings on your gray silk. 

May.—Get a lace turban and a cordurette walking 
coat for your boy of fifteen months. Get Knicker- 
bocker pantaloons, plain knee-trousers, and English 
jackets for your boy of five years; also sailor blouses 
of blue or of white flannel. 

X. Y. Z.—Moisten your silk with fresh benzine, arid 
press it on the wrong side with a moderately hot iron. 
A small hat is most suitable for travelling. Phea- 
sant brown is lighter than seal brown, and has leas 
red in it; it would be a suitable shade for a French 
bunting travelling dress, and a little red satin for 
facings and a very narrow pleating at the foot would 





not be too gay. 
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Cap made of a Mad- 
ras Handkerchief. 
Tus cap is made of a 

figured Madras handker- 
chief thirty-one inches 
square. Fold down the 
edge on one side two inch- 
es and seven-eighths deep 
on the wrong side, then 
lay the handkerchief in 
pleats, turning downward, 
and arrange it in the man- 
ner shown by the illustra- 
tion, so that one corner 
falls in the back, while 
the other corner is used 
for a knot. 


Border for Sheets, etc. 
Drawn-Work. 

To work this border draw 
out a sufficient number of 
threads from the linen, and 
catch together every two 
and two strands with a knot 
stitch as seen in the illus- 
tration. For the close fig- 
ure darn four strands to the 
middle in point de reprise 
with white cotton, then add 
one strand each at the right 
and left, joining on with a 
twisted cross-bar, and final- 
ly darn the remaining part 
of the four strands in point 
de reprise. In the narrow 
border, for the first row, 
catch every two and two 
strands together with a knot 
stitch, and work the second 
row in the same manner, 
but transposed. 

























































Cap made of a Ba- 
tiste Handkerchief. 

For the brim of this 
cap cut of stiff lace a 
piece three-quarters of an 
inch wide and_ twenty 
inches long, join it on the 
ends, sew a three-cornered 
pleat in the middle of the 
front, and bind the under 
edge with silk ribbon. 
On this brim arrange a 





Lamp-shade Covers. 

NoruinG gives so pleasant 
a glow through a lighted 
room as a soft colored drap- 










Cap MADE or A Mapras HANDKERCHIEF. 


Fig. 1.—Casnuerr Dress.—Bacx. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 317.] 

4 For description see Supplement. 

Fig. 1.—Lixen Coir. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. X., Figs. 57 and 58. 


Fig. 2.—Lixen Coiuar. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 59. 








Fig. 1.—Linen Apron. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, [X., Figs. 52-56. 














































































































Netrep, Crocnet, anp Port DE 
Reprise Insertion ror LINGERIE. 


batiste handkerchief twelve inch- 
es square, and bordered with a 
strip of Pompadour foulard two 
inches wide, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Netted, Crochet, and Point 
de. Reprise Insertion for 
Lingerie. 

Tus insertion is worked with 
coarse crochet cotton in netting, 
crochet, and point de reprise. First 
work a piece of netting three rounds 
wide on a mesh an inch and a quar- 
ter in circumference. Next edge 
the strip on both sides, as follows: 
1st round.—Form 1 st. (stitch), and 
erochet always alternately 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the next netted st. 
and 1 chain stitch. 2d round.—1 
single crochet on each st. in the 
preceding round. Then work one 
row of sl. an eighth of an inch be- 
low these two rounds, and also on 
both sides of each of the two rows 
of knots in the netting, catching 
each thread in the netting with 1 
sl. Between the middle two of 
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Fig. 2.—Lixen APRON. 
For description see Supplement. 
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BorpDER FoR SHEETS, ETC. 
Drawn-W ork. 


ing over the ordinary lamp shade, 
and in these days when the student's 
lamps are so widely used, even in 
those dwellings where gas is burned, 
it becomes a matter of some im- 
portance to render the light as at- 
tractive as possible. 

Where the deft fingers of mother 
or daughter are employed in the 
cunning work of point-lace making, 
they should certainly fashion a 
lamp-shade cover, shaping it to the 
globe or shade, and where the pat- 
tern is large and open, and the 
coarser braids are used, it will not 
be found a difficult piece of work, 
while its delicate beauty will amply 
repay for the time and trouble ex- 
pended upon it. 

Extremely pretty affairs are made 
upon stiff bobbinet shapes, using 
English guipure d’art, Honiton braid, 
lace, old point, etc., as covers. All 
these should have an inserting of 
pink, blue, crimson, or cardinal 
Florence silk, and be finished with 
quillings or ruchings of satin ribbon 
on the top and bottom, with bows 
of the same. 

Lace handkerchief-shaped covers, 
with a hole cut in the centre for 





these rounds darn the netting in Fig. 1.—Porntep Basque with Skier Piece, Samrep Over-Skirt, anp Fig. 2.—De Bikar AND OrtENTAL CASHMERE the admission of the chimney, are 
point de reprise as shown by the Rounp Skiet.—Wrrn Cur Paper Parrery.—Price 25 Cents. Dress.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 2, First Page. ] also graceful; these may be made 
illustration, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-8, For description see Supplement. of any variety of lace, or are pretty 
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Mixep Cioru TraveLuinc CLoaK. 
For description see Supplement. 
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PLastron with Fraise. 


even if crocheted, using fine thread. 
Bobbinet panels, cut three inches 
wide at top, gradually widening to 
six at the bottom, where they are 
rounded into a scallop, are em- 
broidered with colored silks and 
gold bullion, then united with in- 
sertions of écru-colored silk lace 
and lace edging of the same color. 

Similar bobbinet panels (wheth- 
er white or black) have gold and 
silver stars and lines of spangles 
fastened on the surface, and when 
lined with some bright-colored silk, 
present a brilliant appearance. 

A simple ruffle of soft golden or 
crimson silk, long enough to cover 
the shade, gathered in round the 
top with a short piece standing up 
like a frill round the top, and fin- 
ished at the bottom with coarse 
lace, looks well upon a student’s 
lamp. 

A large and small hoop of fine 
wire, with coarse bobbinet stretch- 
ed over, and adorned with clusters 
of artificial flowers closely grouped, 
will be found to produce a charming 
effect. The light striking through 
the heart of a pink rose, or through 
crimson geranium-trees, has a love- 


ly appearance, 





hyp 


Warre Curr Har, 


Panels of architects’ tracing-paper, pinked 
round the edges, and embellished with decalco- 
manie transfers, or even colored embossed flow- 
ers, and tied together with bows of narrow rib- 
bon at top and bottom, produce a lovely soft 
glow, and present a beautiful appearance.  Sil- 
houettes, substituted for the transfers, are equal- 
ly striking, and when of a humorous character, 
produce much amusement, 

Panels of card-board, cut of proper size, and 
pinked out around the edges, with various designs 
lightly sketched upon them, are cut in deep 
slashes on the high lights, and the parts slightly 
bent outward to allow the light to strike through, 
are very fine. P 

These also may be adorned with photophania. 
The designs being traced carefully, needles of 
different sizes are applied, and the outlines neat- 
ly pricked out, the holes being close together, 
but not running into each other. These are very 
handsome. 


ig. 1.—Casumere Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see P. 316.] 


For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Travettine Croak.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 28-33, 


o. 
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Fig. 3.—Travetiinc CLoax.—Front.—[See Fig 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL., Figs. 28-33. 
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White Chip Hat. 

Tue brim of this hat is faced with 
shirred light blue satin, and edged 
inside with a piping of the same. 
The hat is trimmed in the front and 
back with loops and ends of satin 
ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. 
On the right side in front is a spray 
of white flowers. Bronze pins with 
balls complete the trimming. 


Plastron with Fraise. 

For this plastron cut of pale blue 
Surah one piece sixteen inches wide 
and thirteen inches deep, and a piece 
of Turkish figured silk of the same 
size. Join these parts on one side, 
then slope them off on both sides 
from the top to the bottom, and shirr 
them closely, as seen in the illustra- 
tion. Next cut of the same materi- 
als one piece each sixteen inches 
wide and fourteen inches deep; 
these are sloped off on one side from 


the top toward the bottom, and are 
gathered at the top to a width of 
five inches and three-quarters. Set 





ng of stiff lace 
ong and seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, the free 
ends of which are covered with pale 


the whole on a bindi 
seventeen inches 


blue and Turkish figured ribbon an 
inch and a quarter wide, Trim the 
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plastron with lace three inches wide, tie the un- 
derlapping pieces at the sides together in front, 
and trim the binding with a crépe lisse ruche. 


Plastron of Mull, Lace, and Pékin. 
See illustration on page 317. 

For the foundation of this plastren cut of tulle 
one piece fifteen inches and a quarter deep and 
eight inches wide, and slope it off on both sides 
from the top to the bottom to a width of two 
inches, On the upper edge round out the piece 
for the neck, and set on a binding of stiff lace 
eighteen inches long and seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. Cover the foundation with closely 
shirred India mull, headed with folds of jardi- 
nire pékin. Having covered the binding with 
pleated white satin, set on revers of lace insertion 
seven-eighths of an inch wide and lace two inch- 
es and seven-eighths wide, edge the binding at 
the top with a crépe lisse ruche, and trim the 
plastron, besides, with lace, gold cord, gold tas- 
sels, and a bow of satin ribbon in a cashmere 
design. 








Tur Publisher of the Chicago Inter-Ocean gives, in 
that paper, the following unsolicited testimonial, which 
speaks for itself: 

Office of The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Jan. 10, 1880. 

Das. Srarkny & Patew : Gentlemen,—It is contrary 
to my rules to give certificates to the many —- 
remedies that are advertised, but my experience wit 
Compound-Oxygen has been such that I feel it my 
duty to recommend it to all my ese Fen oar 
ing from overwork and a tend 
trouble. In October, 1878, I was in Bag 
My system had been auch overtaxed, an 
tracted in the spring — to have token 9 rinanent 
hold on my a ad had several slight hemor- 
rhages, was troubled 4. a cough, and was much re- 
duced in flesh. I was discouraged, and my family 
alarmed at my condition. A friend in Boston sent m 
wife one of your little books, strongly recommend- 
ing your remedy. I was besought to order the Home 
Treatment, and did so. I followed instructions faith- 
fully, and in three months was anew man. My troubles 
had almost eniirely disappeared. The improvement 
had been quiet, but certain and sure from the time I 
first an its use. I feel very grateful to you for it, 
and wish that I could persuade a! elk cndierin in a similar 
way to perseveringly use your very § simple and effec- 
tive —— B is ve and exacting, 
and when I take cold and feel myself ‘running down, 
I resort to Compound-Oxygen, and it is always prompt 
in its results. I feel like commending it to all. It is 
not a kill-or-cure remedy. If it does not cure it sure- 
ly does not injure. Yours truly, Wa. Pann Nrxon. 

Our Treatise on = and-Oxygen, its Action, and 
Resulta, sent free. ress Dus. Stankey & Pau EN, 
1109 and 1111 ‘Girard § ot, Philadelphia, Pa.—[{Com.} 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 

Dear Sirs,—It affords me great pleasure to in- 
form you of the wonderful cure your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” has wrought upon my wife. Her 
doctor had pronounced her incurable of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, but, thanks to you, she is 
as well to-day as sli ever was in her life. She 
says she is certain if it had not been for your 
medicine she would have been dead before this 
time, and truly hopes that all who suffer with 
Bright’s kidney disease will try your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” before they wait too long; wish- 
ing you many happy years, and that your med- 
icine may reach every sufferer, I am, Sirs, very 
respectfully yours, Wut1am A. TrevarHan. 

Barrienoro, N. C., Sept. 17, 1879. 

To Messrs, Morgan & Auten, New York. 





“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the pablic to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. It is not a water, 
buta ae age by an eminent physician. For female 
-— aints and childhood weakness a Yt For 

y all Draggists. Depot 59 John 81 Y.—(Com.} 





_Horsrorv’s Aor Puoseuate counteracts the imme- 
diate ill consequences of the use of tobacco.—{Com.) 





hair to its natural color? 


Wuar aement & ‘our gra 
Restorer. Every Drug- 


Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's 
gist sells it—({Com.) 














AD VERLISEMEN Ts. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tarta 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 


r.—No other p 


pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, Indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


JOHN A. LOWELL & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED ETCHINGS. 


Full Sets of more than 140 varieties. 
Price FOUR DOLLARS. 


If you do not find them at your Stationer’s, send post- 
office order to us at 21 Exchange Place, Boston. 





50 CARDS, no 2 alike, Geld Motto, Lace, Lily, &c., 
name ou, léc. E. D. Giisuur, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 
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nt English Archery 


IS THE ES 
PECK & SNYDER, tele ~<a 


124 and 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
WRITHKE FOR CATALOGUE. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 

» WAVE (whichjusttook 
i. Ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
%. natural curly hair, is indis- 
as msable to a ry who is 

bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. It is the “latest” 
(7 and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
12. Sent, C.O.D., 
‘o be had ONLY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSO?D State Street, Chicago. 
_ Send for Illustrated | Catalogue free. 


- THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


Of volunteer lady canvassers for Tux Ant Amateur, the 
journal of household art, proves that ladies everywhere 
will find it easy and profitable to obtain subscriptions 
for this beautiful ey Specimen sheets free. 
For terms, address MONTAGUE MARKS. 
Rast 14th St. New York, N.Y. 


taught by mail without a master. 
Sample tune, with full ee 
how to tune, fret, and play, an 

B A N J O catalogue of 8000 tunes, , for 6 = 

and stamp. T fails from h 

proentnent players. Send for circular. SIME 




















Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 











ANJO MUSIC CO., 205 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHEAP MUSIC 









“Turkish Reveille,” 12 cents; “ Fatinitza,” 16 pages. 
20 cents; “Sea Cadet,” 20 cents. Mailed on receipt of 
rice, Extra liberal terms to dealers. Catalogues free. 
Hitchcock’ ‘8 Music Store, | $2 Park Row, New ¥ ork. 





KITCHEN FURNITURE, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Gth Ave.; 1338 and 1340 Broadway. 
THE FIFTH AVENUE 


BABY CARRIAGE 
NEWEST AND MOST STYLISH. 
Awarded Premium by American 

Institute, 1879. 
CRANDALI & CO 
No. 569 3d Ave., N. . 
Carriages shipped C.O.D. to any 
locality, wholesale and Retail. 








“pend for Circular. 
IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS.’ New Catalogue, 


JUST OUT. 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 











ATES EP 
‘ords 

REN'S 

to make up 


furnished 
BEST & CO.,315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


PURCHASES 2%, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full full ane on, sent free, by addressing 
LEN’ M. DECKER, 
ho Box 4243, New York City. 








PATENT READY WOUND 





OBBIERN | 


For Shuttle Sewing-Machines. | 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 








Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


MERRICK CO. fF: Holyoke, Mass. 


276 ~s shire Bt Boston. 
THREAD 248 amas Phila. - 
_ Mention the Bazar when you write. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








Galen s. SPRINGS, 
Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated "Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. , May to October. 
White Sul oa, an, and Gas Waters and —. 


Highest Medical recommendations. Unfailin 
Rheumatic, ue a OTEL, we inary, and be 
dred afflictions. Ta rates, $8 
to $17 50. For Me 


le ado Ottawa, Canada. — 


EUREKA 
LW ENNN N SILK. 
CHAN) 


RAND H 









and Machine 
Sewing. 
SHOPPING 


Of every rn for Ladies and agg om © ng 
Circular, address MARGARET VALLI 
P. 0. Box 1921, New fou oily. 
CRGAx 


Knee Swells. Walnercs ene ceummina berereh ota er ‘£ Book $88. 
ianos, Ark owe Econ 








you aioe be sure ode me. Illustrated 
Address DANL, F. BEATTY, Washincton, Bow Jersey, 


“All Women may become Beauti 


Our uminated omit seguatee Portfolio of 
al Beautifel 


sent free. 
EMIL BERGHOLT & oo $3 Na Nassau Street, N. Y. 








Gold & Silver Chi Mottos or 
20 re a Se 
'O0., Nassau, N. ¥. 


every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles en ag = See, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, ad 
™ MARY E HUNTINGDON. 









P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
9 Gold and Silver Chromo with name, 0c, 
postpaid. G.1L REED & CO., Nassau, 











FOOD 


Best Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
PRICE 25 CENTS, SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, N. Y¥. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the PROPER NOUR- 


ISHMENT of INFANTS SENT FREE on Application, 
Amerroan Foop vow Ameniwoan Iyrants. 
American mothers often ask why is the Vioror Bany 
Foop so much cheaper than the imported article ? 
Answer: B et their i 
—the food market of the world—and large profits and 
U. 8. import duties — _ added. The Vioror Bany 
Foop, on the con Ooo meme from the recipe of 
an eminent New ba tpn n, and put up by a Wwell- 
known and responsi rican house with ample 
facilities and latest owaet machinery. This Amer- 
ican Vioror Foop is ranteed to keep any len 
time, which the -—_ ut expensive foreign article will 
not, and, althe h the cheapest, the Vicror Basy Foop 
is certainly the best ever offered.—New York Times. 


THE LADIES’ 


Co-operative Dress Association, 


Incorporated under the 


LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL STOCK $250,000, 


IN 10,000 SHARES OF $25 EACH, 


8000 SHARES 


OF WHICH ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SALE. 


(No Liability after Stock is paid for.) 


Subscriptions for shares should be sent to 


JAMES M. DRAKE & CO., Bankers, 
29 Wall Street, New York. 


As the stock is now being rapidly taken up, those 
wishing to become shareholders should make early 
application. 











The object of this association is to enable families, 
both in city and country, to purchase all their dry 
goods at a small advance over cost. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent to any ad- 
dress by applying at the office of the association, 


112 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 





LA BELLOGENE 








Linrary or Coneress, } 
Coryvzieut Orton, WasuineTon. 

To wit: Be rr Rememneren, that on the 20th day of 

March, Anno Domini 1880, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 

AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 


and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of -¢ United States, have deposited in this 
Office the titles of Books, the titles =, escriptions of 


which are in the following words, to 
tT PAUL'S VOYAGES im navamsa 
AINE. By Jacon Annort. 
<ance PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
ERIE CANAL. By Jacop Asport. 
MARCO PAUL’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
NEW YORK. By Jacon Anszort. 
MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
VERMONT. By Jacon Annort. 


The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws o: ie United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration of 
their or emt copyrights: ‘Maiye,” April 23, 1880; 

“ Erie Canal,” June 10, 1880; “New York,” June 16, 
1880; “Vermont,” June 16, 1880. 


TO MOTHERS, —Use the Nov- 
elty Carria, t your Ba- 
by’s eyes rom the sun and too 
strong light. You use an um- 
brella, why not for Baby ? Noth- 
ing will shield as well. The 
Novelty is the only Carriage that 
has springs that can be regu- 
lated to the weight, and also to 
alter to recline or sit up in com- 
fortably. we of Imitations, 
R.. tor Fealer to LEWIS P. TIBBA =, 
820 Broadway, next block above Stewart 


Oy Bie 5s 


IN] 1G0 BLUE, | 2s?: s WILTBERGER, Prop., 


283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


Cards, 10c.; or 20 Gold and Silver Chromos, 
50) ope! Stamps taken, J. B Husrep, Nassau, N.Y. 



























































May 15, 1880.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 














We illustrate a GRADUATION or CON- 
FIRMATION Dress, made of fine Organdie, 
trimmed with puffing of the same material, in- 
sertion and edge of Italian Valenciennes Lace, 
and ribbon-bows in any shade desired. 

Our shapes will be found perfect, the sewing 
and materials of best quality. 


Sizes, 12, 14, 16, 18 years. 
Prices, $11.00, $12.00, $13.00, $14.00. 


Same style in BRETON LACE, at an ad- 
vance of $4.00 for each size, Expressed to any 
part of the United States on receipt of price. 

In addition to the age, it is advisable to send us 
size of neck, length from neck to bottom of skirt, 
measure of bust, length of shoulder, and sleeve. 

Our assortment of Graduation Dresses will be 
found very complete. Any desired style made 
to order at very moderate prices. 

Our Department of Misses’ and Children’s 
Suits is the largest and most complete in New 
York City. Our reputation has been gained by 
the originality and beauty of our styles, our 
superior workmanship, and our reasonable 
prices. Misses’ Suits, at every price, from 75 
cents to one hundred dollars each. 





Ladies living at a distance, who cannot come 
to our establishment in person, will find full 
illustrations, descriptions, and prices of our 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Boys’ Clothing, Under- 
wear, Infants’ Wear, Millinery, Shoes, &c., in our 
‘‘ FASHION QUARTERLY,” the Spring 
Number of which is now ready—a volume of 
114 pages, containing the best literary matter 
and the best Exposition of Spring styles offered 
to the public. Mailed free on receipt of 
15 cents. 


EHRICHS’, 


Eighth Avenue, bet. 24th and 25th Sts. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Offer the most recherché styles in French Pattern 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


French Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 
“FLORAL GARNITURES,” 

For Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes; 
“TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
For JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS ; 
*FLOBAL HORSE-SHOES AND ORNAMENTS” 
of the most beautiful designs, 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 

28 East 14th St.,4 doors west of University Place, N.Y. 
I, LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 

9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 

N.B.—The Artificial Flower Guide, with beautifully 

illustrated Catalogue, mailed free upon application. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
{RECLINING) 















FOLDING CHAIR CO., New Haven. Conn. 


50 Bice ant Cards. New Chromo, Shells, ee Ae, 
it sgt 10c. G. A. Serine, Northford, 


CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL 


Is an absolutely safe cosmetic, possessing the most 
valuable qualities for beautifying and preserving the 
skin. It speedily removes Sunburn, Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, Sallowness, Blotches, 
etc., leaving the skin SOFT and FAIR, and adds 
great pope | to the complexion. The pleasantest 
and most reliable article in use for the toilet. Its use 
cannot be detected on the most delicate skin. Sold by 
all druggists. Price 50 cts. a bottle. Beware of imita- 
tions. CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


h Gilt edge,chromo, snowflake, glass, lace, &c. ,Cards, with 
name, 10c. FraNKLIN PRINTING Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 














i880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. /AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. OVO __ SILVERWARE. 
iS 0 GLASSWARE. 
OL cROGKERY. 

O CHINA. 








i Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
D 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 














x a 
“°°, JONES 

SHOES. oC Lacs. 
CARPETS. ~ OG GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY"0 oO” —sHosiERY. 
yurnirurE 4G A O° so MILLINeRY. 
DOMESTICS, V Gents’ Furnisnina Q’bs. 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES | SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


a ie 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
DRESS SILKS. 


DAMASSE, 2#-INCH, ALL SILK, $1; SUPERB 
QUALITIES, $1 25, $1 50. 

BLACK BROCADED SATINS—NEW DESIGNS, 
BLACK and COLORS, 24-INCH, at $1. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN, 


WARRANTED IN EVERY WAY, 


At 95c., 99c., $1 10, $1 25, up. 


COLORS, at 55c., 69c., 80c., $1 00. 


PARASOLS 
SUN UMBRELLAS. 


HANDSOME PARASOLS, LINED, TRIMMED, 
LACE, AND FRINGE, $2 50, $8, $4, $5. 

FINER GRADES, DAMASSE, PERSIAN, BRO- 
CADED, EMBROIDERED, AND PAINTED, $6 50, 
$7 50, $9, up. 

CHILDREN’S FANCY PARASOLS, 25c., 50c., 
T5e., $1. 


SUN UMBRELLAS, TWILLED SILK, 22 AND 24 
INCH, $1 50, $1 80. 
EVERY STYLE AND DESIGN IN MOUNTINGS. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


FOR SPRING NOW READY. 


132 PAGES—SELECTED LITERARY and OTHER 
MATTER, ILLUSTRATIVE and DESCRIPTIVE of 
GOODS, WITH LOWEST PRICES AFFIXED TO 
EACH ARTICLE. 


Orders by Mail receive prompt attention. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 3111; Grand St, 
Nos.56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 AllenSt, 
NEW YORK. 











ONE DOZEN CRYSTAL GOBLETS, 
Engraved with your Name or Initial, $3 00. 
Sent to any address. 

UNION SUPPLY CO., 
58 & 60 Fulton St., New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
——. for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address 6 Mme. Ju LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


A few sheets placed among 
‘woolens, furs, or feathers 
ttively protects them oo 

Moths. 








LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 
Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name and photo on, 
50c. Send Photograph. F. LYMAN, Clintonville,Conn, 


ti PAY ‘to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mirrvan & Co.,Cleveland,O, 


CARPETS, 


New Designs for Spring Trade. 
PRICES FAR BELOW THE MARKET. 
Axminsters, 

Moquetioe, ae ie we 
oyal Wiltons, | cisaryititns 

Ve vets, ot Intecion Decomtion 

Body Brussels. . 


Small, neat patterns in 
Brussels, Tapestry, and 
oe yy ally design- 
Sa —s houses, 
pea ably the — as 
sortment ever offered in 
the City to select from. 


A cai just arrived of 
CHINA {sa ed Check, and a 


Cottage Carpets 


a specialty. 


MATTINGS great variety of new Fan- 


cy Styles and Colors. 





(All the new fabrics for 
Curtain and { eee and Coverings. 


mmense stock of Lace 
Upholstery Goods. Curtains. Window Shades 


in great variety. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th este. 


- PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN 


LACE NECKWEAR, 


Including MANY EXCLUSIVE STYLES in the 
NEW ALENCON and LANGUEDOC LACES, 


Fichus, Jabots, Scarfs, 
Ties, Collarettes, &c. 


Silk Handkerchiefs 


In COLORS, TRIMMED with LACE, 
And a RICH and ELEGANT ASSORTMENT of 


Trimming Laces 


In DUCHESS, IRISH POINT, RUSSIAN, 
ALENCON, SPANISH, FRENCH, &c., 


At Very Attractive Prices. 


AT Stewart&C 


Broadway, 4th Ave., Sth & 10th Sts. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


LACE NOUVEAUTES. 


Real Blonde “ Point de Murcie” Scarfs and 
Fichus, Real and Hand-run Spanish Lace Man- 
tillas and Scarfs, “ Point de Newport,” “ Point 
d’ Angleterre,” and Turkish Trimming Laces, &c. 
and “Genoa” Wedding 
Rich Laces of every manufacture 
by the yard, single articles, and in sets. 


Broadway & [9th St. 











“Point de Venice” 
Trousseaux, 











SOLD BY ALL | DRUGGISTS, 


} pe BERNARD’S ¢ GOLD POWDER, 
i which does not rub off. Entirely new. The best 
thing in the market. Box 25c. Send for Sample and 
Circulars to BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 





For Infants & Invali 
jsed 





WOOLRICH & co. op every label. 











@ AYEAR ‘ 
| 8777 Aluka PS oVieeai agate haan 


Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS 
bpd ppt 


Seemann 

hibited for a number of years. Colored 
Pringes made to order to match samples, 
with buttons to correspond. Orders by 
mail promptly ees to. — De- 
partment, second and 


GRORGE KEYES SON & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
Foreign and Domestic 


DRY GOODS, 


Cloaks and Shawls, 
Carpeting, &c. 


NOS. 349 AND 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 27th and 28th Streets, 


>] 


ao} TOULISSV YIM POUTUTTT} 
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"ge Ayjmy qy0M *¢) 12 ‘90d 
4,you Sg AUIS Ueip-so1p yo [e~oeds sn0 sjueseides YOU A ‘uO PBaysa[[] ST} OF WO}ZU9IIE [TBO OAK 





KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Ave. 


Lridline 


MANUFACTURER OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 
Upholstery and Decorations, 
FRESCOING, PAPER HANGINGS, &c. 


No. 96 and 98 Kast Houston St., N. Y. 


Mme. GURNEY & C0., 


No. 6 East 14th Street, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Sole Importers of the Royal Princess, Honi- 
ton, and Point Lace Braids, and the NEW 
Material for Artistic Embroidery, 


ARRASENE. _ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On TE, Gise WOOP v.i5 .cccces $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s MaGazine..... ) 
Hageer’s Weexty.. a WOOP Kdcteeeees $10 00 





Harrer’s Bazar 





Harrer’s MaGazine.. } e 
Harper's WEEKLY....... One Year ......--+. + 00 
Harrer’s Magazine... " . ” 
Wanvan’s Wanan.. : One Year ........... 7 00 
Harpen’s WeEkty....... One Weak .<.-ccecce: 700 


Harpkr’s BazaRk......... 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Feanxx.in Squanz, Naw Yous, 
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FACETIZ. 


Mz. Compton, thecome- 
dian, in passing a well- 
known soup-house in the 
city, had his attention at- 
tracted to an unsopbisti- 
cated son of Hibernia, 
who seemed pnzzied by 
the novel appearance of 
some turties which had 
just arrived at the door, 
** His eye accidentally en- 
countered mine,” he re- 
lated, “I retarned the 
glance, as much as to say, 
*Come on—I'm ready for 
you.’ He seemed to un- 
derstand what I meant, 
and immediately com- 
menced to converse, 

** Plaise, sir, will you 
be so kind as to tell me 
what they call them 
there ?’ 

“*Those, vy friend, 
are turtles.’ 

“* Hem—ha—what did 
ye aay they were ?' 

«Turtles, I tell you— 
turtles.’ 

“*Are they turtles, 
sir?’ 

“* Yes; don’t I tell you 
they are ?’ 

“*Purtles 2? turtles ? 
turtles? I think you said 
they were turtles, sir?’ 

“*Ves; I’ve told you 
over and over again they 
are turtles.’ 

“*Oh, they’re turtles, 
are they, sir?’ 

“* My good fellow, I’ve 
told you half a dozen 
times they are turtles, and 
nothing but turtles—tur- 
tles! turtles!’ 

“* Plaise, sir, will you 
be so kind as to answer 
me another question ?’ 

**Well, what is it?’ 

“* Plaise, sir, are the 
real, or are they soak 
turtles ?’” 

Se 
“Isn't that your friend 
rs. S—— who is dan- 

cing there ?” 

* Yes.” 

“That’safrightfully ill- 
made dress she has on.” 

* Yes, but if it wasn’t 
it wouldn't fit her.” 

——————_—— 

A Kansas paper tells 
the story of a Western 
man who walked twenty 
miles to hear Queen Vic- 
toria sing in her Majesty's 
Opera Troupe. 

—__ > 
It doesn't take long for 

a rural neighborhood to 
find out what kind of car- 
og and furniture a new- 
y married pair possess 
after the usual round of formal calls has been 
made by observing women. 


———_~<p—— 
DISTINGUISHED AMATEUR. 

Sur. “I do hope you'll sing this afternoon! 
What is your voice ?” 

He (modestly). “‘ Oh, a kind of a sort of a bary- 
tone-tenor-bass, don’t you know; like Santiey 
and Sims Reeves rolied into one—only under bet- 
ter control. Those ‘professional fellows’ never 
know how to sing in a drawing-room.” 

Sux. “Indeed! No more do some amateurs. 
I'm told some dreadful creature was trying to sing 
Gounod’s ‘Maid of Athens’ last Tnesday after- 
noon at Mra. Ponsonby Tomkyns’s. Everybody 
was in fits, it seems.” 

Hr. “ At Mrs. Ponsonby Tomkyns’s? Do you 
know, you must make some mistake; for, oddly 
enough, the only person who sang there last Tucs- 
day afternoon was myself !—and, by a strange 
coincidence, Gounod’s ‘ Maid of Athens’ was the 
very song I sang.” 

Sun (blushing uncomfortably). “Ah! it was 
somewhere else, then—or some other day.” 

He. “Nodoubt. I wonder where, and when, and 
who it could have been !” {Js wondering still. 


a 
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A young Boston wo- 
man who is visiting 
friends in 





was made to the Plying 
Sees ooh, sacl 
rantom vi 
any of them had read 
Burne’s fine poem on the 


pa, 

“ Burns’s poem ?” ech- 
oed one of the company. 
“T never knew that Burns 
t phan- 


sere is hardly a 
school-girl in Boston,” 
said the young woman 
from the Hub, severely, 
“that does not know he 
was the author of the 
“ Brigs of Ayr.’” 


—_——_»—— 
Mr.——,, the writer who 
was lately prosecuted for 
libel, was asked why he 
had not read the passage 
in question. ‘Am 1 to 
be expected to read ev- 
fg ng ; he ate oe if 
ept a druggist’s shop. 
should I have to take all 
the medicine myself?” 


— 

Since the London aris- 
tocracy have taken to 
buying their meat at the 
co-operative stores, the 
West End butchers have 
80 little custom that they 
can only afford to kill half 
a sheep at a time, 


—_———<»>———- 
Painted dresses—with 
flowers, etc., painted on 
them by hand—continue 
fashionable. No lady 
should wear any of these 
aintings, however, un- 
ess in a suitable “ frame” 
of mind. 


—_—_—_—>——— 
Sounp Apvice,—If yon 
don’t want to be robbed 
of your good name, don't 
have it engraved on your 
umbrella or carpet-bag. 


conphaleaiidiipamnarhert 

When charity asks her 
dues she don’t get what's 
odor if you don’t give her 
& scent. 


—— 

A family on their tray- 
els in Enrope spent a few 
weeks in an ancient and 
historical city. Charlie, 
the son, described the city 
as “a rum old place.” 
Miss B——, the eldest 
Genet, who is quite 

recise in her ways, said 
t was “a quaint old city.” 
Miss Julia said it was ‘a 
funny old place.” Miss 
Laura, who was last at 
— described it as “* very ypey ae "ad 
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a ee r. B——, the father, remarked that “the hotel 
pare eee Pe hs —- was very comfortable, and quite reasonable” ; and 
EAE win Mrs. B—— stated that she had a cold there, and 
yer yin), ha did not see much of it, but she “thonght the 
MY 4 women’s dress odious.” 
—_—_ _— ~ oennpenamans 
oy he Pe “A VOTARY TO NICOTINE.” 
= a ss a a TAWA ING Apminine Sister. “What's the meaning of an 
' En why an it Tam illegal voter, Tommy ?” 
Pe ae li/ Ss Pete Me 4” Juvenue Smoker (beginning to feel uneasy in 
— , rl fi 4m ye r mt . "tlh his mind), “Dunno; ‘spect it’s a legal voter 
il /, | 4 ei Wh yon’ { i Ml a 1A Wy, py what's just bin smokin’ cut cavendish.” 
, i f i “ LY hf it _o 
: a mae BAS CS i ie Hy oe I Ide - ; * bts Said a little five-year-old, when lately put in the 
— PAN A fj! AN 4) f fl a I 1 J 7S ! f//%7 + corner for being naughty, “I wish all rooms were 
ae ~$h 0 ote aig i’ 4 | PL J? * idl ‘ built round, and then there would be no corners.” 
id St n ; ] ae ae hin - se ‘di —— 
Itt THF yh! NtL 4 Ly fit /7 era yp Wes Tracuen (to pupil). “ How old are you 2” 
a\ Lil h'} 2 \ Timed = gi vray | ay iy MY iy LAY ij “Yifjyy uri. “ Six years.” 
a Hl!) i b; , meee! | i! Ia ben fe Wy" 7 nL 7) i} l 4, VRE Tracuer. “* When were you six years old ?” 
td . ; y ; , 7 > “ * 
ag fy, ay 7. 1 tale y ph } \i/ if ali 7; ¥ Mh 4 1} tof ‘ i 41 Port. “On my birthday. 
Yenypbt LE Le Vigty, Pale ALA ie LL ee | FBP id {gh Wt) Fw lay ¢ —_> 
. We are told “ the evening wore on,” but we are 
never told what the evening wore on that occa- 
URGENT NEED OF INCREASED FACILITIES FOR RABBIT TRANSIT. sion. Was it the close of a summer’s day ? 
ria 
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THE SPRING HOUSE-CLEANING. 


HE WOULD LET NO ONE MOVE THAT Rare OLD PAINTING BUT HIMSELF. BripcGer, IN ORDER TO 


ASSIST, LAID HER SOAP ON THE STEPS, AND— 





WELL, HE PLACED "IS Foot on IT. 








